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The genuine Letters of Baron Fabricius, Envoy from his ferene 
Highnefs the Duke Adminiftrator of Holftein, to Charles XII. 
of Sweden. Comprehending his entire Corre{pondence with the 
Duke himfelf, Baron Goertz then Privy-Counfellor to his Serene 
Highnefs, afterwards Prime-Minifter to bis Swedifh Mayjefry ; 
and with Count Reventlau, during his Refidence with that 
Monarch at Bender ; and alfo his Excurfions for bis Service into 
different Parts of the Ottoman Dominions in 1710, 1711, 
1712, 1713, and 1714. Interfperfed throughout with many 
Jingular Particulars, fecret. Tranfaétions, and curious Anec- 
dotes in Relation to that Northern Hero, during his Refidence in 
Turkey. Now faithfully publifoed from the Author's Origi- 
nals *, (moft of them in Cypher) carefully preferved in the Ar- 
chives of his Serene Highne/s the Duke of Holftein. 8vo, 45. 
in boards. Becket and Co. 





N giving notice of the importation of the foreign edition 

ot thefe letters t, we expreffed our hopes of finding the 
Englifh tranflation more elegant than the original French; 
and accordingly deferred giving a more particular account of 
them, till the promifed tranflation fhould appear. In juftice 


* The words, tran/lated from the French, feem to have been inad- 
vertently omitted in this title page. 


t In our account of Foreign Books, fee Review for July, 1761. 
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2 Fapricius’s Letters. 


to the public, however, we mu confefs ourfelves extremely 
difappointed ; the ftyle and fentiments of the Letter-writer 
appearing to as little advantage in their prefent as in their 
former drefs. ‘The tranflator, indeed, has judicioufly prefixéd 
a fhort account of the quality and characters of the ee 
perfonages concerned in the correfpondence of our envoy ; 
circumitance that may faye many of his readers the soulide 
of confulting other works, in order to comprehend the various 
motives fuggefted, and actions recorded, in the courfe of thefe 
curious and entertaining letters. 


« Baron Fabrice.|| (fays the author of this account) was a 

entleman of a good family in Germany. His father was 
Prefident of Zell for King Ge eorge I. as Elector of Hanover, 
and he had a brother who held a confiderable office in that 
prince’s court. The Baron of whom we are fpeaking, as © 
foon as he had finifhed his ftudies, went into Holftein, and 
was very early taken into the fervice of that court, where 
his talents were fo much eftcemed, that when it was judged 
requifite, to fend a perfon with a ‘public character, to ma- 
nage the intereft of that ferene houfe, with his Swedifh 
Majefty while he continued at Bender, the choice made of 
him by the Duke Adminiftrator, was univerfally approved. 
the was then in the flower of his youth, had a good perfon, 
‘ 2 pleafing addrefs, arent accomplifhments, and no vanity. 
+ His learning was very far from being {uperficial, and yet he 
© had nothing of the pedant ; he was affable in his, behaviour, 
© and yet always meant more than his compliments exprefled. 
¢ He was neat in his drefs, without being a fop ; and under 
‘ the exterior of a complete courtier, concealed as fincere a 
* heart, and as benevolent a mind, as if he had never been 
* connected with the great. 
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* It was believed that he -would prove acceptable to the 
* King, and thofe who thought fo, were not miftaken. He 
© was but a little while about that prince, before he ftood as 
high in his good graces, as any; and as his modefty origi- 
Sn ally introduced him, .fo when his fervices had eftablithed 
him, he never prefumed upon his favour. His public cha- 

racter allowed the King to be familiar with him, without 
civing timbrage to his minifters, or his fervants. He com- 
monty accompanied him in his exercifes, was very frequently 
“at his table: “Befides this, the King fpent hours alone with 
- him inhis clofet. In his ferious moments, his Majefty un- 
“ bofomed himfelf to Fabrice’; and when he was difpofed to 
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|. Why not Fabricius, -as in the title page? 
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“ 


amufement; Fabrice was never abfent. He was employed 
on many occafions, he was ufeful upon all. He found cre- 
dit, particularly with the Englifh merchants, to fupply the 
King’s neceffities, which were fometimes very preffing. His 
intereft among the Turks and Tartars was furprzingly great, 
and he never made ufe of his intereft any where but for his 
friends. He lived fplendidly, and yet with ceconomy. He 
had but one enemy in the King of Sweden’s court, which 
was General Daldorff, and he was fo froma political pique ; 
but being made prifoner by the Tartars, when they ftormed 
his Swedifh Majefty’s camp, Fabrice took pains to find hint 
out, releafed and fupplied him with money, which fo en- 
tirely vanquifhed the General, that he became thence for- 
ward not only his friend, but the warmeft of his friends. 
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© Though he was much a man of pleafure, the Baton never 
loft fight of hts duty, but did his bufinefs as a minifter 
effectually ; entering deep into’ politicks, but his fchemes 
were always mild and pacific. Amongift other fervices he 
rendered his Swedifh Majefty, he gave him a turn to read- 
ing, and it was out of Fabrice’s hand that monarch fnatched 
the book, when he tore from it the eighth fatire of Boileau, 
in which he reprefents Alexander the Great as a madman. 
He was no lefs in favour with King Staniflaus, and with our 
own monarch King George the Firft, whom he accom- 
panied in his laft journey to Hanover, and who may be faid 
to have died in his arms; fo that you may ftill find many 
living witnefles, who will verify the truth of all I have faid, 
and who will aflure you, that this character, fair as it is, 
falls very far fhort of the merits of this amiable perfon, who 
with the probity of a philofopher, was the fineft gentleman 
of his time, and had as few faults, as is compatible with the 
infirmities of human nature.’ 
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The advantageous character here given of Fabricius, will 
naturally engage the reader to perufe his Letters with candour 
and attention ; nor will he find in fuch perufal any reafon te 
retract the good opinion he may prevroufly entertain of the 
writer. The Baron appears to us, neverthelefs, to owe his 
favour and fuccefs rather to his amiable difpofition, engaging 
addrefs, and affiduity in leufinefs, than to any acute difcern- 
ment, or profound policy: his qualifications, in general, 
feeming to be more the gifts of nature and habit, than the 
acquifition of ftudy.:. As to his Memoirs, thofe who, from 
the title page, may fufpect them to contain only dry narrae 
tives of facts, interfperfed with tedious deferiptions and dull 
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4 Fasricius’s Letters. 


political reflections, will find themfelves agreeably difap- 
pointed. On the contrary, our Envoy’s Letters are, for the 
soft part, agreeably diverfified with remarks on the manners 
and cuftoms of the various people he converfed with ; and fre- 
quently enlivened with fprightly obfervations, which denote 
theWriter to have been as much a man of pleafureas of bufinefs. 


He gives the following concife defcription of Conftantino- 
ple, the then reigning Grand Signior, and the manner of livin 
with the women in Turkey. ‘¢ As to the city of Conftanti- 
* nople, I m fay without a hyperbole or without flattery, 

that ’tis the fineft in the world, for its fituation, and perhaps 
alfo for its extent, if we comprehend the fuburbs. One ma 
{ail from the White Sea (Mare di marmora) to the Black 
Sea in three or four hours, through the Grand Canal that 
feparates Europe from Afia, and during the whole time he 
conftantly fees on both fides great mountains covered with 
houfes, feraglios, kiofes, or pleafure-houfes, mofques and 
trees, particularly cyprefles, from the bottom to the top, in 
the form of an amphitheatre, which has the fineft effec in 
the world, efpecially at one certain place, where at a fingle 
view one may command a profpect of the feraglio, the 
coafts of Afia, or rather a point that ftretches out towards 
Europe, Chalcedon, &c. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
of this profpect. ‘The cafe is very different when you enter 
Conftantinople: the ftreets are narrow and dirty ; you are 
always either going up hill or coming down, and the greater 
part of the houfes being wood, make no fine fhew, altho’ 
within they have good apartments, and very elegant. How- 
ever, there are fome very magnificent buildings, fuch as the 
church of St. Sophia, the Solimania, and feveral other fera- 
glios or palaces of the Bafhaws. In a word, to believe 
Conftantinople the fineft city in the world, one ought to 
enter the canal at one end, and come out at the other, 
without fetting a foot on fhore at any place. Inthis cafe I 
will anfwer, that a perfon would fay he could not fee a 
more beautiful nor a more magnificent profpeét, The 
Grand Signior’s feraglio and harem is a moft extenfive 
building, fituated upon along point ftretching towards Afia, 
like a {mall peninfula. The paflage over from one part of 
the world to the other, is only about a quarter of a league. 
People are admitted only into the fecond court of the {fera- 
glio, and are hindered from going further by a guard of 
black eunuchs. As to the foreign minifters, and the Francs 
or Chriftians, they all live in the fuburb named Pera, op- 
pofite te Conftantinople on the coaft of Afia.’— 
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‘ The Grand Signior is about 35 years of age, but is ex- 
tremely pale, which is attributed to his great number of 
wives. This is his prevailing paffion next to that of heap- 
ing up money, which he loves beyond every thing, and of 
which ’tis faid he has amafled a great treafure. As to his 
harem there is almo/? nothing in the world more impoflible 
than to enter it, and all the ftories of the intrigues of the 
Grand Signior’s wives are mere fables. You may be a 


judge of this, when I tell you that when they are in the 


garden of the feraglio that looks towards the fea, to walk or 
divert themfelves, not a foul alive dare approach the place 
in a bark within a mufket-fhot, tho’ the walls are twenty 
yards high and two yards thick. As to intrigues with 
other Turkifh women, the thing is not impoffible, but 
difficult, or at leaft very dangerous. However, a man who 
cannot do without women, may in this country gratify 
himfelf in that refpect by two very eafy methods. One is, 
to go to the market and buy fome beautiful flave, whom at 
his departure he can eafily get rid of, by lofing a fmall trifle. 
The other is to make a capiki, that is a kind of marriage 
with a Greek. This is contraéted for three, four, five 
months, a year is the longeft, before a judge; and when 
the time is finifhed, you give her the fum agreed upon, and 
then Aaida, that is, go about your bufinefs, without being 
troubled any further. ‘This way of making love is mighty 
convenient : it cofts neither fighs nor forrow; but withal, 
there is no fuch thing as having a Turkifh woman for a 
miftrefs. They have a certain manner of acting, which 
tis faid cught to make our fprightly and gay ladies blufh. 
But enough of thefe trifles; we fhall ta/é more of them by 
word of mouth one day at my return. — 


* I hope to bring with me fome curiofities of this country; 
as fome Turkifh bridles, fome embroidered handkerchiefs 
for the women, a black boy for the Dutchefs, and a Cir- 
caffian girl, but I will not anfwer for her being a maid, as 
this merchandife is very rare here, as in every other country. 
Befides, a maid cofts 2 or 3000 crowns at Conftantinople, 
whereas one can buy another girl as beautiful for 4 or 500 
crowns. You fee, Sir, how much a maidenhead cofts in 
this country, while at Hamburgh it is fold fometimes for 
twenty or thirty crowns. There is no place in the world 
where they are fo fkilled in that, as at Conftantinople, and 
I intend to ftudy that fcience a little by the bye, that I may 
be able to catch my future fpoufe if it fhould come in my 


© head to defire to catch her.’ 
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& Farrictrus’s Leiters. 


By the phrafeology and grammatical conftruction of many 
pala ges in the foregoing quotation, the Reader will proba biy 
imagine it not long fince our Tranflator croffed the Irith 
channel. A fuppotition, in the truth of which they would be 
confirmed, on the perufal of the work, by many other pafla- 
ges of like idiom. “hus he makes his author exprefs him- 

elf, in another plac *, inthe following terms: ¢ As to affairs 
¢ here, the Grand Signior is 7 great wrat) again the Mul- 
covites for not having left Poland ; ; and againft the Grand 
Vizir for havine fuffered himfelf to be duped: they have 
again fent a folohor or groom to fee tf they are ftill there. 
In that cafe the Grand Vizir will pafs his time but badly, 
and we wi/l again fee great revolutions.’ 
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Our Tranflator does not only ufe wil/ for frail, but makes 
ufe of could, would, and fould indifferently, and very often 
when there is no occafion for any one of them. Again, it 
is not only in the above quotation that he makes the author 
write of talking and [peaking by word of moxth; this phrafe 
being frequently reiterated. ‘This learned gentleman, how- 
ever, will probably plead the privilege of a rhetorician ; 
call this expreflion a pleonafm ; and fay it is only a {mall im- 
provement on the ore dcutus of Virgil; or, pe rhaps, he will 
fight under the banners of Quintil ian and Vaugelas, telling 
us, Aliud eff Anglice aliud grammatice logui, and ‘pretend it is 
cuftomary to do many things, and particularly to drink, as 
well as to talk, by word of mouth. But as we have not yet 
heard of two Enclifhmen talking together by the paft, or by let- 
ter, We Cannot help thinking our Tranflator’s phrafe favours 
too much of folecifm, and a neighbouring country, to be 
adopted in our language. 


But to return to the Authar. The King of Sweden’s being 
attacked in his little camp near Bender, and taken prifoner by 
the Turks, after all fair means had been ufed in vain to pro- 
cure his departure from the Ottoman territories, is certainly 
as interefting a tranfaction as any that has been recorded in 
the life of this extraordinary perfonage. An account of it 
has indeed been given by Voltaire and other writers ; but as 
the prefent relation hath the advantage of being made by a 
fpectator of the fact, we doubt not of its prov ing ‘agreeable to 
our readers; for whofe entertainment th erefore 1 we extrac j it. 


‘ The Bafha, when he came near the camp, drew up the 
Janiflaries along that fide of the Swedifh intrenchments 
which was weakelt ; ; and having ordered the artillery to be 
brought to bear upon the King’s houfe, better than the day 
before, it began to fire very brifkty; after which he gave 
¢ orders 
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orders for the attack, which were almoft as foon executed 
as given, for the entrénichment was directly forced, either 
from the unequality of numbers between the befiegers and 
befieged ; or, what is moft likely, becaufe the Swedes made 
no refifts ance; or, in fact, as I heard fevéral people fay, 
that they fuffered themfelves to be impofed upon by the 
afflurances of fome Janiffaries, who were near enough td 
make them prefents of tobacco and coffee, afluring them that 
things would pals as on the preceding day. Be that as it 
will, it is certain that all thofe who guarded the intrench- 
ments, were the firft who were made prifoners, or fur- 
rounded, without firing a fhot, or drawing a {word : every 
thing that was found in the houie was plundered. 


¢ During thefe tranfaGtions, the King, who was on horfe- 
back with a fmall number of officers, was prefent in all 
places where the danger was moft preffing, and his people 
gave way moft, to animate them by his example, and by 
hiswords. But fe seine them furrender without making any 
defence, and tho: tfands of Turks and Tatars pouring ihto 
the camp, he found his only refource left was to defend his 
houfe ; accordingly clapping {purs to his horfe, he made his 
utmoft efforts to get toit; but in an inftant he was fur- 
rounded in fuch a manner with Janiflaries, who wanted to 
feize his perfon, that he hardly could advance one ftep. 
Neverthelefs, he forced his way through the crowd, attack- 
ing them fword in hand, at the head of a {mall number of his 
people who followed isn ¢ cutting and hacking, on fitltt 
and left, every thing that oppofed “them: : at leneth he gat 
to a door of his houfe, where after he had hattily alix ohict 
from his horfe, he fell down. A Janiflary who had beet 
wounded, difcharged his piftol fo near his head, thouchit 
it was aimed at General Hordh, (who was endeavouring to 
enter with the King, and who, as he has faid fince, had 
wounded him) that the ball grazed his nofe and the tip of 
his ear, and finged his eyebrows. ‘The King found mearis 
to get up, and | continuing to keep off with “his fword the 
crowd of Turks and Tartars, as did the few who followed 
him; he got into his houfe, the door of which was openéd 
to him by Colonel Chamber, attended by five or fix frien, 
who defended the entrance of it againft the Turks, who 
had loft ten cr twelve men, three of F whom his Majefty had 
killed, or mortally wounded, with his own hand. The 
King being entered, followed by a gentleman of the court, 
a corporal of the drabans, and two drabans, feyeral inferior 
officers, dragoons, and valets, j in all about thirty people, the 
door was fhut. He was much fur prized that having left in 
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it a garrifon of a hundred men, he fhould find no more than. 
two and twenty ; and to learn that the Turks and Tartars, 
coming in at the windows, had made prifoners of all this 

arrifon, excepting thefe few, who had retired and en- 
trenched themfelves, as it were, in the apartment of Mar- 
fhal Duben, which they held out againft the enemy, who 
had pillaged the other apartments. 


¢ The King muftered his people that came in with him, 
and the remains of the garrifon, which might make up all 
together about forty-two fighting men ; the chief of which 
were Colonel Chamber, already named, the Drabants, 
Wolberg and Axel Bofen, Mr. de Cliffendorff, Chamberlain 
to the King, Mr. Palmberg, a gentleman of the court, and 
Mr. Erenpreus, Secretary of the Chancery. After re- 
viewing them, and endeavouring to animate them by pro- 
mifes of great preferment, he ordered the door of the outer 
chamber to be opened, which he found full of Janiffaries : 
notwithftanding the inequality of numbers, he did not hefi- 
tate to attack them, putting feveral to the fword, and for- 
cing the reft to leap out of window. He next ordered the 
door of the great haJl to be broke open, which, like the 
other, was filled with a greater multitude ; to the number, 
I have been told, of above three hundred Janiffaries, who 
were plundering the furniture, amongft which was the 
King’s plate, which had been faved at Pultowa. Their 
number did not hinder his Majefty from immediately attack- 
them with his fmall company. ‘The Janiflaries did all they 
could to overpower this battalion, and feparate the Ki 

from it; and were actually very near making themfelves 
mafters of his perfon, if he had not killed two Janiflaries, 
and wounded a third; who being irritated by his wound, 
with one ftroke of his fabre cut quite through a fur cap his 
Majefty wore, and would have fplit his fcull, if he had not 
grafped the fabre with his left hand, on which he received 
a flight wound. He had hardly efcaped this danger, but 
anether body of them furrounded him, and undoubtedly 
would have taken him, if feveral of his people had not dif- 
engaged themfelves from thofe they were fighting with, and 
run to his affiftance, Secing himfelf again at the head of 
his battalion, he charged the Janiflaries with fo much cou- 
rage, that in lefs than an hour he made himfelf mafter, not 
only of the grand faloon, but of the audience chamber alfo, 
ons of the whole houfe, after putting to the fword all who 
made refiftance. A poor Janiflary, frighted probably at 
this tragic fcene, and who had hid himfelf under the King’s 
bed, would have fhared the fame fate, if he had not em- 
€ braced 
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¢ braced the King’s knees, crying, Aman, Aman, that is to 
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fay, quarter or pardon. The King granted it, on condition 
he would go and tell the Bacha, and the Han, what he had 
feen; which having fworn to perform faithfully, the Kin 
himfelf helped him to get out at a window. And here 
muft do the juftice to the Janiflaries in general, to fay, that 
excepting him whom I have fpoken of, (who was exafpe- 
rated with the wound he received from the King) not 
one attempted his life, though, by {paring it, feveral loft 
their own lives : and this, from fome remains of affeétion to 
him, as they pretended, or to gain eight or ten ducats, 
which the Bacha had promifed to whofoever fhould affitt 
in taking him alive. Be that as it will, the King, fee- 
ing himfelf thus mafter of the whole houfe, ordered the 
doors and windows to be barricaded anew, and had em- 
brafures made to fire upon the affailants. The urks, not 
a little furprized at what had pafied, and at what the Ja- 
niflary, whofe life the King fpared, had reported to them, 
held a kind of council of war; in which, readily judging 
that it would ftill coft them a great number of people if they 
fhould perfift in their defign of carrying off the King from 
his houfe ; on a fudden they changed the fcene. ‘The can- 
non, which at firft had fired but by intervals, now battered 
the houfe with the greateft fury. You will perhaps be fur- 
prized how this houfe was not beat down, and levelled with 
the ground: but you muft know, that befides that the walls 
were of a confiderable thicknefs, the bricks were fo foft, 
that the cannon-balls only made holes, without doing any 
other damage. In the mean time the King, who wanted 
neither for powder nor ball, (with which he had found 
means, during the blockade, to fill all the ftore-rooms) 
made frequent difcharges upon the Turks through the win- 
dows and embrafures, and killed many. 


‘ This manoeuvre lafted till towards night; the Turks 
were much furprized at their fmall progrefs, and that it 
fhould coft them almoft as many people to attack him at a 
diftance, as when they had tried to feize his perfon within 
the houfe. 


* Atlaft they bethought themfelves of an expedient, which 
was, to faften matches and other combuttibles to the arrows 
of the Tartars, a fhower of which was in an inftant poured 
on the roof of the houfe; which confifting only of a few 
thin planks joined together, it foon took fire, and the whole 
in a few minutes was in flames ; and, in the iflue, confumed 
to the value of upwards of two hundred thoufand crowns, 
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in rich prefents made to the King by the Grand Signior, the 
Han, and the Vifirs; confifting of tents, fabres, faddles, 
and bridles adorned with jewels, rich houfings, and har- 
nefles. 


‘ The King, afraid left the fire fhould gain the ceiling, 
went up with fome of his people to extinguifh it, if poffible; 
but having nothing in the houfe but fome bottles of wine 
and brandy, and there being no way to pull down the roof, 
he was obliged to return to his apartment, from whence he 
fired upon the Turks anew, as if nothing had happened. 

They were the more furprized, as they imagined he had a 
mind to bury himfelf in the ruins of his palace. At laf, 

the whole houfe appeared to be nothing but a funeral pile 
on fire, in which this hero feemed to live and gather new 
ftrength, like a falamander. The flames having at laft 
reached the ceiling, in a few moments {feveral pieces of 
burning wood fell upon the beficged; who feeing the pref- 
fing danger, befought the King not to be fo cruel to his: 
perfon as to fuffer it to perifh in the flames. He aflured 
them that there was no danger as long as their cloaths did 
not take fire; exhorted them to have patience, and animated 
them to defend themfelves to the lait man, and rather to 
die like brave men, than to fall into the hands of their 
enemies ; promifing, at the fame time, great rewards to 
thofe who fhould follow his exainple and not yield : but it 


-fhould feem that the heat of the fight and his heroic ardour, 


hindered him from feeing the contradiction there was be- 
tween what he required, and what he promifed. Mean 
while, the danger hourly encreafed, aud it was much to be 
feared_that the ceiling falling, would bury them in the 
flames ; fome large coals having already fallen upon the 
King himfelf, every body prefled him*again, to quit the 
place. and Sees his way. through the Turks and Tartars 
bad fave himfelf, whilft it was yet dark, among the vines, 


Ido not know what might have happened, if the Drabant 


Axel Rofen had not took it into his head to tell him that it 
was far better todie with arms inthcir hands like brave men, 
in the midft of the enemy, than to perifh in cold blood among 
the flames ; that at fifty paces diftance, there ftood a houfe 
built of ftone wirh a flat roof, called the New Chancery, 
where there would be no fear of fire; that if the whole 
body would fally out in clofe ranks, each man with his 
fword in his right hand, and a piftol in his lelft, and clear 
his way through the Turks and Tartars, it would be an 
eafy matter to reach it, and hold out another much Jogger 
fiege. Whether the idea of this new fieht tempted the 
‘ King; 
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King, or that he believed the thing to be really practicable: 
or that he perceived he faould be no longer matter of his 
people, a and that they would, abandon him in the houfe 
alone, if he fhould obitinately remain in it, he confented to 
the propofal. He then formed a kind of battalion of his 
little garrifon, and putting himfelf at their head, fallied out 
the firit with his drawn fword ; but advancing ‘with too 
much ardor, and being by that means feparated from the 
reft; he unfortunately fell down: whether it was occa- 
fioned by a piece of wood being in the way, or, as as fome 
people fay, that a poor friohted cook took him by his belr 
and made him fall; the Janiffaries, who were upon the 
watch, threw themfelves upon him, and at length difarmed 
him, though not without much trouble.’ 
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Thus, it is faid, fell this Hero into the hands of his enemies, 


It is certain, however, the Turks had approved themfelves , 


greatly his friends, and in particular the body of Janiffaries, 
who refpected him as the braveft prince in the world, and had 
refufed to be Jed on againft him, till he infolently rejected their 
oood offices, and threatened to burn or cut off their beards ; 
than which a greater infult could not poflibly have been 
offered to them. 


In our Envoy’s letters refpecting affairs fubfequent to this 
Tranfaction, he difplays much of his natural talents for in- 
trigue, and his adroitnefs in the bufinefs of negotiation: it 
appears, however, that his vivacity fometimes urged him for- 
wards with too much precipitancy ; and that, with all his 
dexterity, he was frequently in danger of outwitting himfelf 
by too refined a fubtilty. But he was fortunate; and, as he 
frankly obferves of himfelf, one may fee by his example that 
political blunders are fometimes of ufe. 


But we muft here take leave of this publication, .which, as 

it affords a variety of materials of undoubted authenticity, 

may probably give rife to a more compleat hiftory of Charles 
the twelfth, than any yet extant. 

K-n-k 





The Life of John Cartaré Pilkington, fon to the Rev. Mr, 
Matthew, ond the celebrated Mrs. Letitia Pilkington. Writ- 
ten by himfzif. To which is added, never before printed, 
a Colleéion of Letters, which paffed between the late Lerd 
K-——2/b-—h, and Mrs. Pilkington, _Alfo Poems everal 
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Occafions, by the Author’s Father. Revifed and corrected by 
the late Dean Swift. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Griffiths, &c. 


F a fucceffion to the poetical wreath, like that to the 
princely diadem, be ever admitted upon the claim of he- 
reditary right, that of Mr. J. C. Pilkington to the laurel, can 
hardly be contefted. Born of a poetical father, and a very 
poetical mother, this young gentleman feems to have every 
pretenfion to the favour of the mufes, except one, and that 
indeed is fo material an exception, that there is reafon to fear 
it may be deemed fufficient to fet afide his other claims ;—we 
mean nothing lefsthan a deficiency of genius :—for fuch in plain 
truth, is the cafe of the unfortunate {ubjet of thefe memoirs. 
And however harfh it may found in his ears, we muft, in 
juftice to the public, to our own characters, as impartial Re- 
viewers, and indeed from a benevolent regard to the real 
intereft of our Author himfelf, take the farther liberty to ob- 
ferve, that he does not feem to have inherited fuch a portion 
of his mother’s, or even of his father’s fpirit, as would enable 
him to entertain the public in the agreeable manner which 
they havedone. For though Mr. Pilkington, jun. is neither 
deftitute of poetic imagination, nor native wit, yet the one Is 
fo totally uncorrected by judgement, and the other is fo little 
improved by education, that without referve it muft be faid, 
he is by no means fo qualified to appear before the public, 
in the character of a Wriser, as he himfelf would naturally 
wifh to be, if the fupporting the reputation of his name were 
the only motive for his appearing in print. But alas! this 
haplefs youth appears, like THOUSANDs, we had almoft faid, 
of other literary adventurers, to have commenced Author, 
merely in obedience to the harfh dictates of necefiity! We 
mention not this through any difrefpect towards perfons in 
deprefled circumftances, being by no means of opinion that 
indigence is a proper object of contempt; but folely to give 
ourfelves an opportunity of hinting to this gentleman, and to 
all others in his fituation, the impropriety of forcing them- 
felves into a method of fubfifting. in which nature has not 
qualified them for fucceeding. We dare venture to affert, 
that there are not two miferable Writers, male or female, out 
of the vaft muititude of them that fwarm in this metropolis, 
who might .not be much better fupported by following any 
other lawful occupation. Here now, for inftance, is Mr. John 
Cartaret Pilkington; bred, as we are informed, partly to the 
refeffion of mufic, and partly to the law: if his voice, which 
is faid to have been a very fine one, be now fpoiled, why does 
he not betake himfelf to his other calling? At the worft there 
is 
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is no doubt but he might earn an honeft and competent live- 
lihood by writing, in that way, without the leaft expence of 
brains to himfelf, or hazard of difappointment from the pub- 
lic. And muft not this, to every fober induftrious perfon, 
appear infinitely more eligible than to perfift in a vain 
attempt to /ive, by writing what none, after all his labour and 
follicitude, may care to read, or may profit by reading ? But to 
the production before us.— 


Notwithftanding all we have faid in general of Mr, Pilking- 
ton’s abilities, it muft be acknowleged that his two volumes 
are not deftitute of every kind of merit. ‘The moft part of 
our new novels are much inferior to them in two refpeéts : 
many are much duller, and few of them have the merit of 
being founded in truth and nature, as thefe memoirs feem to 
be. But then it muft be obferved, that many of the events 
are trivial and puerile; and the whole is rendered the lefs 
worthy of the public attention, as it is an imperfeé& unfinifhed 
piece. The Author hath as‘yet given us little more than the 
mere hiftory of his infancy; in which it cannot be fuppofed 
that many incidents could arife, of much importance in them- 
felves, or likely to amufe or affe&t his Readers. However, 
he has enlivened his narratwe, and given it fome confequence, 
by introducing a variety of anecdotes of other perfons, and 
little epifodical ftories, feveral of which make amends for the 


lefs interefting, or lefs diverting particulars concerning him- 
felf. 


What we have now faid relates only to the firft of thefe 
volumes; for the fecond confifts of very little that can 
properly be ftiled Mr. Pilkington’s. It is chiefly made up of 
fome letters which pafled between the late Lord Kingfbo- 
rough and the celebrated Letitia Pilkington ; which happen- 
ing to fall into the hands of her fon, he has made ufe of 
them to embellifh his own book. They are, however, of no 
great confequence, for they contain little more on the lady’s 
part, than repeated acknowlegements of his Lordfhip’s fre- 
quent bounty to her, with a few fcraps of wit and poetry, juft 
{ufficient to prove her fhare in the correfpondence, to be the 
genuine production of Mrs. Pilkington’s pen. As to his 
Lordfhip’s letters to her, they only ferve to evince his good 
opinion of her, his admiration of her genius, and his generous 
regard to merit in diftrefs. 


To the letters above mentioned are added fome little 
pieces of Poetry, by Mr. Pilkington, jun. which carry us to 
the middle of the fecond volume; the remaindeé is filled 
up with the poctical works of his father, the Rev. Mr. 
Matthew 
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Matthew Pilkington; together with the plague of riches, 2 
very humorous compofition i in profe ; but moit, if not all of 
thefe pieces having formerly appeared in print, we have the 
lefs to fay concerning them. As a fpecimen of the part of i 
Mr. John Cartaret Pilkington has borne in the prefent publi- 
cation, we fhall {elect the following anecdotes relating to an 
unfortunate perfon, who a few years ago was taken great no- 
tice of in this metropolis. 


At a time when the Author, then a mere boy, was aban- 
doned by his relations, and turned out, as the phrafe is, to 
feck his fortune in the wide world,—he eeorenty fell in 
with a gentleman, whom he reprefents as giving the follow- 
ing account of himfelf. 





“You muft know, Sir, that Iam a gentleman who has run 
through a plentiful eftate in {chemes for the public good ; 
and though fome of them, through the inattention of the 
great, have mifcarried, yet [ have at length hit upon one 
which will return me ten fold the 4000 yl a year [ have 
parted with; and that your own judgement will determine, 
when | explain it to you. 


"at ana aw an & 


¢ In the more gay and happy hours of my life, I ftudied 
mufic as an amufement, and am, perhaps, the beft matter 
of harmony in the known world; of this I will give you 
an immediate demonftration: fo faying, he pulled ‘from his 
fleeve fixteen large pins, and from his pocket a finall 
hammer; with this he drove the pins into a deal table, all 
ranged one above the other, and fome almoft in as far as the 
heads. He then took from his fide pocket two pieces of 
brafs wire, and demanded what tune I would have: I told 
him the Black Joke. Then lay your ear to the table, fays 
he, hear and admire: I did fo, and to my infinite amaze- 
ment, he played it with all its variations, fo as to found 
fomewhat like a dulcimer. 
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¢ Encouraged by the applaufes I gave to this common in- 
ftrument, he took a parcel of drinking-glafies, and tuned 
them, by putting different quantities of water in ‘each: 
upon thefe he played a number of the neweft tunes in the 
moft elegant tafte. He then proceded to inform me, that 
* thefe-were but fketches and outlines of his grand art and 
* difcovery; for, faid he, I have at home, glafles as large as 
© bells, of my own-invention, that give a found as loud as 
an organ, but more delicate and pleafing to the ear. Now, 
* Sir, as we are both gentlemen, ‘and both pafiefied of ex- 
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cellence in the fcience of mufic*, if we unite.them toge- 
ther, we muft make a fortune ; for after we have exhibited 
in Dublin this winter, for which purpofe I have’ already 
taken the Taylor’s-hall, we may go to Briftol, Bath, Scot- 
land, and, to crown all, to London; and, in Ped var} at once, 
to fhew you how much | prize merit, and how ready I am 
to encourage it, | will engage to give you a hundred pounds 
the firft year, befides your “board and lodging, and after- 
wards encreafe it, if you chufe to continue “with me. 


¢ Such a propofal to a perfon in my fituation, could not 
fail of a ready acceptance. I blefled the happy moment I 
left my uncle, and began to think Providence had ordered 
it for my advantage. ‘I told the gentleman my opinion, 
who allowed it was extremely judicious, and added, that if 
I pleafed I might go to his lodgings to-night, and that we 
would to-morrow have articles drawn, and fet about the 
ftudy of fuch fongs as were beft adapted to his angelic argan, 
as he ftiled it. He then told me, in an eafy familiar way, 
that he had brought out no change with him ; but that if I 
had any, and would lend it to him, he would pay the rec- 
koning, and treat me with a coach. I gave him every 
penny I poffefled, and fet out with him to his apartments, 
which I made no doubt were equal to the appearance he 
made. . 


‘ As we went along, he told me that the laft houfe he 
lodged in, he paid three guineas a week, but that his mufic, 
and the concourfe of the virtuofi who came to fee him, 
prevented other lodgers from ftaying in the houfe: and 
therefore, as he would rather difcommode himfelf than 
others, he had taken rooms at his taylor’s ; that it was in 
an obfcure place, but then it was cheap, retired, and com- 
modious for his bufinefs. 


‘ We were fet down at a mean-looking houfe in Bride- 
ftreet, and the Captain, for fo he had been formerly called, 

was {uffered to go up ftairs in the dark. He left me at the 
outfide of the room till he ftruck a light, which revealed to 
my eyes the moft littered dirty hole I had ever yet feen: the 
furniture confifted of an old taudry bed, one rufh-bottom 
chair, a frame with a number of large glafles ranged on it, 
and the cafe of a violincello. I believe the Captain ob- 


‘ferved. difappointment and difmay in my looks ; but inorder 


to comfort me, he faid, that he had made the people take all 


* Alluding to young Pilkinzton’s excellent voice, and perfection in 


finging. 
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the fuperfluous things out of the room, and that he never 


* fuffered a fervant to clean it, left their damn’d mops and 
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brufhes fhould break his glaffes. 


¢ He then fat down and played Handel’s water mufic, and 
feveral other pieces, on the glafles; which indeed made 
fome amends for the wretched appearance of every thing 
about him. After this he called his landlord to provide a 
bed for me; this, after numberlefs obftacles, was done in a 
miferable garret, where nothing but the long want of reft 
could have lulled me to repofe. 


© When I came down in the morning, I found the Captain 
labouring hard with a broken pair of bellows, to blow about 
a handful of embers, on which a tin coffee-pot, without a 
handle, was placed for a tea-kettle: after great induftry it 
boiled, and he took from the cafe of the violincello before 
mentioned, a broken delft bafon, with fome coarfe brown 
fugar, a paper with a little bohea tea, a ftale loaf, anda 
crock of ftinking butter. All thefe appearances of the moft 
abject poverty, after the fcenes of plenty and delight I had 
juit left, canfiderably abated the tranfports my hundred a 
year had given me; and though I had no conception of the 
character of a projector, yet I could not help thinking the 
man mad, to talk of fo much money, who did not feem worth 
three-pence. I very modeftly told him I fhould be obliged 
to him fora fhilling of the change I lent him, to get a better 
breakfaft, as 1 could not poffibly difpenfe with fuch un- 
ufual fare. ‘* Why, there now, child, faid he, that is the 
very rock I fplit on: good God! to what end do we eat? 
Is it not to fuftain nature? Suppofe this breakfaft confifted 
of every thing nice in its kind, what difference will it make 
in my conftitution to-morrow, nay an hour hence? Or 
when I go abroad in the habit of a gentleman, who is to 
know whether I breakfafted on hyfon tea or water-gruel ? 
Indulging the appetite isa mere brutal cuftom, beneath the ° 
dignity of a prudent man, or a philofopher. A young 
man like you, who has all his faculties in the highel per- 
fe&tion, fhould be quite indifferent about thefe matters. I 
will let you have a fhilling with all my heart, but I would 
advife you to do as I do, and you'll find the comforts of it 
at the year’s end.” : 


¢ His argument was enforced with fuch reafon and gravity, 
that I fo far adopted his fentiments as to take fhare, for the 
prefent, of what was before us; and the more fo, as (tho’ 
he feemed fo ready to let me have the fhilling) yet I ne- 
ver obferved he made the Jeaft motion to put his hand in his 

2 pocket. 
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pocket. After this fplendid repaft, we fell to practifing 
different fongs, and the Captain perceived, with great rap- 
ture, that ny voice accompanied the glaffes very well. 


< It may not be improper, before I proceed farther, to give 
my Readers the real ftory, character, and difpofition of this 

perfon, as far as | have been able to collect from my own 

knowlege of him, or the accounts of different gentlemen of 
his acquaintance, particularly Mr. Newburgh, of Ballyhaife, 

in the county of Cavan, who has celebrated this fecond 

Quixote in feveral humorous poems, particularly one called 

the Pockiad *, wherein he explains all his numerous, 

unfuccefsful, and impracticable projects; one of which 

may give a fample of the reft. This was no lefs than a 

fcheme for immortality upon earth, and his manner of ob- 

taining it was this: that when any gentleman or lady 

came to be about three-fcore, the blood then grows cold and 

ftagnates, occafioning diforders, which terminate in death. 

The Captain, in order to remove thefe obftacles, propofed, 

that perfons of that age fhould have a vein opened in each 

arm, and at the fame time a vein opened in the arm of a 

ftrong healthy cook-maid, or country girl; and let an in- 

flex tube be placed in the orifice made in her arm, and the: 
arm of the old perfon ; that then as the old decayed blood 

flowed out at one of the patient’s arms, he would receive 

the young, healthy, vigorous fluid into the other, which 

mutt totally abolifh the effects of age, and caufe an utter 

renovation of the animal fpirits. But to do juftice to the 

invention, the Captain was not the firft who thought of the 

transfufion of blood ; for various inftances of its being prac- 

tifed, are recorded in the philofophical tranfactions of the 

Royal Society. 


‘ The real hiftory of Mr. Pockrich is this : 


‘ At the age of twenty-five he found himfelf in the poffef- 
fion of an uncumbered eftate of four thoufand pounds a 
year, which was fo far from anfwering his genius for fpend- 
ing, that in the end of a {mall time he fold every foot of it ; 
and what is more furprizing, he was never knowti to give 
one genteel entertainment, to do one benevolent aét, or any 
thing that could obtain compaffion at his fall, or friends to 
commiferate his diftrefs. He had plenty without the ap- 
probation of a fingle mortal, and want without the leaft 
pity. How he did lavifh fo handfome a patrimony, has 


* Alluding to the hero’s name, Pockrich, 


Rev. Jay. 1761. C * been 
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been an equal myfteryand wonder to his moft intimate friends 
and acquaintance, as they do him the juftice to declare, they 
were never the witnefles of the leaft extravagance in his 
equipage, houfe-keeping, or his other expences ; nor could 
he ever be brought to give any account of the fteps he took 
fo fuddenly, to diveft himfelf of all the comforts of life: 
for my own part, there appeared fo much meannefs and low 
breeding in all his words and actions, that if I had not had 
it from better authority than his own, I could never have 
believed that he had received the education of a gentleman, 
or kept company with any above the degree of a journeyman 
mechanic.—For during my unhappy refidence in his abode 
of famine, he made no ceremony of going to a cook’s fhop, 
oppofite to his lodgings, for four pennyworth of meat, and 
difputing learnedly with the cook-woman for another bit of 
fat. 


« My Readers will judge how tedious and difagreeable a 
life of this kind muft have been. The firft ftep I took to 


“+he advancement of a better, was writing as pathetic a letter 
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to my uncle + as poffible, entreating his forgivenefs, and 
permiffion to return ; to which I never received an anfwer, 
or indeed to many others, written to the fame purpofe: in 
the mean time, the Captain and myfelf laboured hard at our 
mufic. The fongs I was to fing at my firft appearance were 
fixed upon, and every thing got in readinefs for the im- 
portant event, when I hoped my patience and long-fuffering 
would meet with fome reward ; for by this time two months 
had {neaked away. At length the hour arrived. The 
Taylor's Hall was finely illuminated, the news-papers fil- 
jed with encomiums on the angelic organ; every public 
corner was covered with large bills, and tickets difperfed 
among the nobility. About three hours before the concert 
was to begin, the Captain went to range and tune his glaffes, 
when unfortunately ftepping out for fome water, a large 
unmannerly fow entered, and oh! guefs the reft !—threw 
down the whole machine, and covered the ground with 
glittering fragments; deftroying not only the hopes of the 
public, but ours of aprefent and future fubfiftence. 


* When the Captain returned, and found his lofty caftles 
in the air reduced to an heap of rubbifh, he looked. juft like 


+ Dr. Vanlewen, a phyfician at Cork, who had for fome time fup- 


ported his nephew ; but had difcarded him for fome alledged mifbe- 


haviour. For the particulars of which, fee Mr. Pilkington’s Book, 
Vol. I. 


Mark 
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© Mark Anthony, when he beholds the body of Julius Cafar 
¢ on the earth, and fays, 
“¢ Oh! mighty Czfar, doft thou lie fo low ?” 


© He, however, fupported the cataftrophe with a dignity 
and heroifm peculiar to great minds ; and without ftaying 
for the company, defired the door-keepers would inform the 
world of this melancholy event, retiring himfelf once more 
to his gloomy abode.’ 


To this account of Mr. Pockrich our Author has added, 
by way of mote, an extract from one of the papers which men- 
tions many other particulars concerning him ; together with 
the tragical cataftrophe *, that put a final period to all this un- 
fortunate gentleman’s projects. 


We fhall add another fpecimen of avery different kind, not 
doubting but it will give the fame entertainment to our 
Readers, which it really afforded us, on the firft perufal. As 
to the truth of the tale, there is the lefs reafon to call it 
in queftion, as the circumftances are very confiftent with the 
well known character of the whimfical nobleman to whom it 
principally relates, and perfectly agreeable to the general tenor 
of his conduét. 


‘ The late Earl of Rofs was, in character and difpofition, 
¢ like the humorous Earl of Rochefter: he had an infinite 
‘ fund of wit, great fpirits, and a liberal heart ; was fond of 
< all the vices which the beau-monde call pleafures, and by 
« thofe means firft impaired his fortune, as much as he poffi- 
<« bly could do; and finally, his health beyond repair. A 
« nobleman could not, in fo cenforious a place as Dublin, 
< lead a life of rackets, brawls, and midnight confufion, 
<« without being a general topic of reproach, and having fifty 
< thoufand faults invented to compleat the number of thofe he 
4 
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had: nay, fome afferted that he dealt with the devil; 

eftablifhed a hell-fire club at the Eagle tavern on Cork- 

hill ; and that one W——, a mighty innocent facetious 

painter, who was indeed only the agent of his gallantry, 

was a party concerned; but what won’t malicious. folks 

fay? Be it as it will, his Lordfhip’s character was torn to 
<¢ Pieces every where, except at the Groom Porter’s, where 
< he was a man of honour ; and at the taverns, where none 
< furpafied him for generofity. 


* The terrible fire in Cornhill, which broke out at Hamlin’s coffee- 
houfe, Nov. 10, 1759. Pockrich lodged at that houfe, and perithed 
in the flames, which are faid to have broke out in his apartment. It 
was computed that for nine weeks before his unfortunate death, he 
had earned not lefs than fix pounds a day by playing’on his glaffes. 
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The Lire of 
‘ Having led this life till it brought him to death’s door, 


¢ his neighbour, the Rev. Dean Madden, a man of exem- 
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plary piety and virtue, having heard his Lordfhip was given 
over, thought it his duty to write him a very pathetic 
letter, to remind him of his paft life; the particulars of 
which he mentivned, fuch as whoring, gaming, drinking, 
rioting, blafpheming his Maker, and, in fhort, all manner 
of wickednefs ; exhorting him in the tendereft manner to 
employ the few moments that remained to him, in peni- 
tently confeffing his manifold tranfgreffions, and folliciting 
his pardon from an offended Deity, before whom he was 
fhortly to appear. 


‘ It is neceflary to acquaint the Reader, that the late Earl 
of K e was one of the moft pious noblemen of the 
age, and in every refpet a contraft in character to Lord 
Rofs. When the latter, who retained his fenfes to the laft 
moment, and died rather for want of breath than want of 
fpirits, read over the Dean’s letter, (which came to him under 
cover) he ordered it to be put in another paper, fealed up, 
and directed to the Earl of K—-—e: he likewife prevailed 
on the Dean’s fervant to carry it, and to fay it came from 
his mafter, which he was encouraged to do by a couple of 
guineas, and his knowing nothing of its contents. Lord 
K——e was an effeminate, puny, little man, extremely 
formal and delicate, infomuch that when he was married to 
Lady M@———y O———n, one of the moft fhining beau- 
ties then in the world, he would not take his wedding- 
gloves off when he went tobed. From this fingle inftance 
may be judged with what furprize and indignation he read 
ever the Dean’s letter, containing fo many accufations for 
crimes he knéw himfelf entirely innocent of. He firft ran 
to his lady, and informed her that Dean Madden was ac- 
tually mad ; to prove which, he delivered her the epiftle 
he had juft received. Her ladyfhip was as much con- 
founded and amazed at it as he could poffibly be, but 
withal, obferved that the letter was not written in the ftyle 
of a madman, and advifed him to go to the Archbifhop of 
Dublin about it. Accordingly, his Lordfhip ordered his 
coach, and went to the epifcopal palace, where he found his 
Grace at home, and immediately accofted hirh in this man- 
ner: ¢¢ Pray, my Lord, did'you ever hear that I was a 











*¢ blafphemer, a whoremonger, a gamefter, a rioter, and 
*< every thing that is bafe and infamous ?” “* You, my Lord, 
‘« (faid the Bifhop) every one knows you are the pattern of 
*< humility, godlinefs, and virtue.” ‘* Well, my Lord, 
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«© what fatisfaétion can I] have of a learned and reverend 
«< Divine, who, under his own hand, lays all this to my 
“< charge?” ¢* Surely (anfwered his Grace) no man in 
<< his fenfes, that knew your Lordfhip, would prefume to do 
‘sit; and if any clergyman has been guilty of fuch an of- 
“< fence, your Lordfhip will have fatisfaction from the {piri- 
«¢ tual court.” Upon this Lord K——e delivered to his 
¢ Grace the letter, which he told him was that morning de- 
¢ livered, by the Dean’s fervant, and which both the Arch- 
¢ bifhop and the Earl knew to be Dean Madden’s hand writ- 
‘ing. The Archbifhop immediately fent for the Dean, who 
‘ happening to be at home, inftantly obeyed the fummons. 
‘ Before he entered the room, his Grace advifed Lord K—~~—e 
‘ to walk into another apartment, while he difcourfed the 
‘ gentleman about it, which his Lordfhip actordingly did. 
‘ When the Dean entered, his Grace looking very fternly, 
‘ demanded if he had wrote that letter? The Dean anfwered 
“© I did, my Lord.” ‘* Mr. Dean, (returned the prelate) i 
«¢ always thought you a man of fenfe and prudence, but this 
“ unguarded action muft leffen you in the efteem of all good 
“‘ men; to throw out fo many caufelefs invectives againft 
‘© the moft unblemifhed nobleman in Europe, and accufe 
‘“¢ him of crimes to which he and his family have ever been 
“ ftrangers, muft certainly be the effect of a diftempered 
“ brain: befides, Sir, you have by this means laid yourfelf 
** open to a profecution, which will either oblige you pub- 
** lickly to retraét what you have faid, or to fufler the confe- 
*¢ quence.” ‘* My Lord (anfwered the Dean) I never think, 
*¢ act, or write any thing, for which I am afraid to be called 
** to an account before any tribunal upon earth; and if 1 am 
** to be profecuted for difcharging the duties of my funétion, 
I will fuffer patiently the fevereft penalties in juftification 
of it.” And fo faying the Dean retired with fome emo- 
tion, and left the two ‘noblemen as much in the dark as 
ever. Lord K—-—e went home, and fent for a proétor to 
whom he committed the Dean’s letter, and ordered a cita- 
tion to be fent to him as foon as poffible. In the mean 
time the Archbifhop, who knew the Dean had a family to 
provide for, and forefaw that ruin muft attend his enteri 
into a fuit with fo powerful a perfon, went tohis houfe, and 
recommended to him to afk my Lord’s pardon, before the 
matter became public, ‘* Afk’his pardon, (faid the Dean) 
*¢ why the man is dead!” What! Lord K——e dead !” 
** No, Lord, Rofs.” «¢ Good God! (faid the Archbifhop) 
* did not you fend a letter yefterday to Lord K——e ?” 
“* No, truly, my Lord, but I fent one to the unhappy Earl 
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«¢ of Rofs, who was then given over, and J thought it my 
¢¢ duty to write tohim in the mannerI did.” Upon examin- 
* ing the fervant, the whole miftake was reétified, and the 
© Dean faw with real regret, that Lord Rofs died as he had 
¢ lived: nor did he continue in this life above four hours 
* after he fent off the letter. “he footman loft his place by 
© the jeft, and was indeed the only fufferer for my Lord’s laft 
© piece of humour.’ ¢ 
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The + gir of the Paftoral Office on the Charaéter examined ; 
with a View, efpectally to Mr. Hume’s Reprefentation of the 
Spirit of that Office. A Sermon preached before the Synod of 
Aberdeen, at Aberdeen, April8, 1760. By Alexander Gerard, 
M. ‘ Profeffor of Divinity in the Marifchal College. 8vo, 
1s. Millar. 


E fhall make no apology for giving our Readers a pars 

ticular account of what is contained in this excellent 

Sermon, or rather treatife, for it exceeds the ufual bounds of 

two or three Sermons. ‘The fubjeét of it is.curious and ime 

portant, and treated at full length with great candor and judg- 
ment. 


Mr. Hume, in one of his moral and political effays, has 
drawn a very unamiable character of the clergy in general, 
including in it many of the blackeft vices of human nature ; 
and has endeavoured to prove, that this character naturally 
refults from the very genius of the minifterial calling. Part of 
what he has advanced on this fubjeét, is as follows : — * Moft 
men are ambitious; but the ambition of other men may 
commonly be fatisfied, by excelling in their particular pro- 
feffion, and thereby promoting the interefts of fociety. The 
ambition of the clergy can often be fatisfied only by promoting 
ignorance and fuperftition, and implicit faith, and pious 
frauds. And having got what Archimedes only wanted, (viz, 
another world, on which he could fix his engines) no wonder 
they move this world at their pleafure. — Moft men have 
an overweening conceit of themfelves, but thefe have a pecu- 
Jiar temptation to that vice, who are regarded with fuch vene- 
ration, and are even deemed facred, by the ignorant mul- 
titude.—Few men can bear contradi€tion with patience ; but 
the clergy too often proceed even to a degree of fury on this 
article, becaufe all their credit and livelihood depend upon 
the belief, which their opinions meet with; and they alone 
pretend to a divine and fupernatural authority, or have any co- 
four for reprefenting their antagonifts as impious and prophaneé, 
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The odium theologicum, or theological hatred, is noted even to 
a proverb, and means that degree of rancour, which is the 
moft furious and implacable. — In religions founded on fpe- 
culative principles, and where public difcourfes make a part 
of religious fervice, it may be fuppoféd that the clergy will 
have aconfiderable fhare in the learning of the times ; though 
it is certain that their tafte in eloquence will always be better 
than their fkill in reafoning and philofophy. But whoever 
poffefles the other noble virtues of humanity, meeknefs, and 
moderation, as very many of them no doubt do, is be- 
holden for them to nature, or reflection, not to the genius 
of his calling——In order to fupport the veneration paid them 
by the ignorant vulgar, they muft not only keep a remarka- 
ble referve, but muft promote the fpirit of fuperftition, by 
a continued grimace and hypocrify. ‘This diffimulation often 
deftroys the candor and ingenuity of their tempers, and makes 
an irreparable breach in their characters. —Thus many of 


: the vices of human nature are, by fixed moral caufes, in- 
t flamed in that profeffion; and tho’ feveral individuals efcape 
f the contagion, yet all wife governments will be on their guard 
‘ againft the attempts of a fociety, who will for ever combine 
% into one faétion ; and while it aéts as a fociety, will for ever 
be actuated by ambition, pride, and a perfecuting {pirit.’ 
S Such is the reprefentation Mr. Hume has made of the moral 
1, character of the clergy. — Mr. Gerard fets himfelf to enquire 
3 whether the reprefentation is juft? and examines fairly and 
4 impartially, what the natural influence of the minifterial 


office is, upon the characters of thofe who exercife it? Upon 
the moft fuperficial perufal of his Sermon, it will be obvious 
a to every candid Reader, that he writes in the /pirit of meekne/s, 
and with that moderation which becomes a Miniiter of the 
Gofpel ; an amiable example, and well worthy of imitation. 
ng Scepticks and Infidels have often complained, and often, in- 
deed, have had juft reafon to complain, that the clergy, in 


te their polemical writings, have fhewn a great deal of bitternefs 
re and malignity of temper. In the prefent inftance, however, 


want of candor. is manifeftly on the fide of the Sceptick, 


cue} and the Minifter of the Gospf£1 writes in the fpirit of the 
mne-§ GospPe.. 


but The words from which he difcourfes are thefe, 4 Bifbop 
cis) "4/4 be blamelefs, as the fteward of God.—After fome very per- 

tinent and judicious obfervations concerning the caution that 
is neceflary in forming general maxims in regard to charaéters, 
he profecutes his fubjeét in the following method : Firft, 
he enquires how far a tendency in the minifterial office, ‘to 
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form a character in fome refpects difagreeable, or even a cha- 


_raéter expofed to the danger of becoming vicious, can reafon- 


ably affect cither the credit of that office, or the excellence 
of the Chriftian religion, in which the office is founded ; /2- 
condly, whether that character, which the minifterial office 
tends to form, be virtuous or vicious in the whole; and 
thirdly, how far this office has really, a tendency to produce or 
to inflame thofe particular vices, which fome perfons have re- 
prefented as characteriftical of the order. 


Under the firft head he obferves that it is not unufual to 
draw, from an argument, a conclufion totally different from 
that, which it really proves; and, by means of the ambiguit 
of words, or the confufion of mens ideas, the fallacy often 
efcapes detection : and it is taken for granted that a propofi- 
tion is proved, for which, in fact, there has not been a fingle 
argument propofed. Attempts, he fays, have been fometimes 
made to fhew that the occupation of minifters tends to pre- 
vent their acquiring that artificial polifh, which adds grace- 
fulnefs to the behaviour of the higher ranks of mankind ; and 
when plaufible evidence for this trivial charge has been pro- 
duced, men have triumphed, as if they had demonftrated a 
very different propofition, that the character of the profeflion 
is pofitively difagreeable, contemptible, or ridiculous. In 
like manner, when men have produced fuch arguments as 
feem to make it probable, that the turn of character and man- 
ners, which is promoted by the genius of the minifterial office, . 
will be unfit to engage the /iking of the generality, or will 
be difagreeable in fome fituations, they have taken it for granted 
that thefe arguments prove with equal force, that this turn of 
character and manners is likewife pofitively victous, and unfit 
to gain the inward ¢/eem, or the moral approbation of men. 


Now our Author obferves that a character may not only be 
agreeable, when many agreeable qualities are wanting in it, 
becaufe the mere abfence of them gives no pofitive difguft, 
‘but alfo may be really difagreeable, or unfit to engage a ge- 
neral liking, and yet be fo far from vicious, that it fhall, on 
the contrary, command the moral approbation, and force the 
good opinion, and even the veneration of mankind. As cha- 
racters and actions may be confidered in various lights, they 
may gratify a fpectator, by fentimerits totally diftin&t and 
different. Thefe fentiments are very apt to be confounded, 
becaufe they are all agreeable ; but every man, who defires to 
think with accuracy, muft be at pains to preferve them fe- 
parate. A diking to acharaéter is very different from the 
approbation or efcem of it, ‘The former fentiment is ae: 
chiefly 
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chiefly by the more trivial accomplifhments of the man; the 
latter, only by fuch as are important. The qualities, which 


- moft effectually engage the liking of the generality, are of too 


low an order to be regarded, as being even a-kin to the moral 


virtues: nay, there are fome vices, which, becaufe they dif- 


fufe a certain eafe, and gaiety, and {prightlinefs over the tem- 
per and behaviour, ate very apt to obtain the liking even of 
thofe, in whom a moment of reflection produces abhorrence 
of their bafenefs. But it is only folid virtue, rooted deep in 
the temper, and exerted regularly in the conduét, that can 
either gain or preferve the real, inward approbation and 
efteem of mankind. A man’s own turn of charaéter too, our 
Author obferves, has great influence in determining the ob- 
jects of his liking, who will be thofe chiefly, whofe manners 
refemble his own; and therefore this, fentiment will be va- 
riable and precarious. Approbation is more permanent and 
univerfal, and lefs dependent on the peculiarities of temper; 
it is often beftowed unwillingly by men, on thofe to whom 
their own confciences tell them,.to their anguifh, that them- 
felves bear no fimilitude. 


Suppofe now, fome perfon fhould affert, in writing, or in 
converfation, that the minifterial office deprives tfofe, who 
exercife it, of opportunities for acquiring that exterior polifh 
of manners, which is very acceptable to the generality, and 
indeed graceful in itfelf. The clergy, Mr. Gerard obferves, 
need not give themfelves much trouble to enquire, ‘whe- 
ther the charge be frue or falfe. If it fhould be acknow- 
leged true, neither the importance of the office, nor the ex- 
cellence of the Chriftian religion, would fuffer by the ac- 
knowlegement. Nay, the miniiterial character might, ne- 
verthelefs, be agreeable, and fit to procure men the liking of 
the generality, as it might ftill contain thofe amiable inward 
qualities, of which external politenefs is only either the ex- 
preffion, or the mimickry, and from which opennefs and eafe 
of behaviour derive all their merit. 


Our Author farther obferves on this head, that we are to 
judge of things by their primaty and effential tendency, and 
not by that accidental direction, which they acquire when 
they have been abufed., If it is not fufficient, that the pri- 
mary tendency of a thing be good; if it is neceflary likewife, 
that it be incapable of perverfion or abufe, there will be nothing 
good or wife,in art or nature ; there will be no fituation or 
em, loyment in the world fafe or lawful, fince there is none, 
from which men may not take occafion to fall into vicious 
conduct. When therefore any perfon aflerts, that there are 
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circumftances in the paftoral office, which tend to inflame 
any particular vice, it is incumbent on him to diftinguifh 

carefully between the primary and the accidental tendency of 
thefe circumftances. If the tendency be but accidental, to 

urge it to the difadvantage of the office, is, either inadver- 
tently or artfully, to confound things totally diftinét, and 

thus to render a falfhood plaufible,. or to give a harmlefs truth 

an unfavourable afpect : it is like hurting a man’s reputation 

by an infinuation, which will very probably be mifunderftood, 

and which could do no hurt except it were mifunderftood. 


If the enemies of the clergy only prove, that the minifterial 
office tends to forma character, in which fome agreeable qua- 
lities are wanting, or even a character pofitively difagreeable 
in fome refpects ; or if they prove, that fome circumftances in 
it may be perverted into occafions of vice, or that it prefents 
‘peculiar temptations, which it will require great caution to 
avoid complying with, they alledge nothing that can juftly 
affect either the fpirit of the office, or the religion, by which 
it is eftablifhed. The undifcerning and prejudiced may take 
it for granted, that they have givena mortal wound to reli- 
gion and*its minifters; but the candid and the confiderate 
will foon perceive, that, in order to accomplifh their defign, 
they muft fhew, that the original and prevailing tendency of 
the office is immoral; that fomething vicious is neceflary in 
order to promote its genuine end, and to difcharge its real 
duties. ‘To difcover whether this has ever been fhewn, or 
can indeed be fhewn, is the intention of the remaining part of 
our Author’s difcourfe. 


Accordingly he proceeds, in the fecond place, to enquire 
whether the character, which the minifterial office tends to 
form, be virtuous or vicious on the whole. And here he en- 
deavours to prove, by every kind of evidence, of which the 
fubje& can be fuppofed capable, that a character, in all refpects 
Virtuous, is the natural refult of the minifterial profeffion. 
In order to this he urges fome general arguments, drawn from 
the real characters of the generality of clergymen; from the 
natural judgment of mankind, that virtue is peculiarly in- 
cumbent on them ; and from the influence of that partial vir~ 
tue, which is allowed by all torefult naturally from the pro- 
feffion, _But the moft dire& proof of the tendency of the 
office, to form thofe who exercife it to a temper of univerfal 
virtue, arifes, we are told, from the nature of the office. 


As moral caufes have doubtlefs a very great influence on 
the characters of men, fo all profeffions, Mr. Gerard obferves, 
contain 
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contain fixed moral principles, which tend to produce a cor- 
refpondent charaéter, and have often force enough to alter 
the difpofition, that was received from nature. Now we 
may learn with certainty the tendency of the moral princi- 
ples, effential to any profeffion, by examining the nature of 
that profeffion, its end, and the proper means of promoting 
that erid. If we furvey the minifterial office in this manner, 
we fhall find, that it has an effential tendency to promote a 
virtuous temper. 


The bufinefs of a Minifter of the Gofpel is to teach reli- 
gion, to promote the belief and practice of it, to recommend 
geodnefs, to explain virtue, and enforce it by all poffible mo- 
tives. “dhe minifterial profeffion, therefore, will naturally 
lead thofe that exercife it, to the diligent and conftant ftudy 
of all the doétrines and duties of religion ; it will urge them 
to know the Holy Scriptures; to meditate upon them; to give 
themlelves wholly to them; that they may be able to teach others. 
Ii, then, religious or moral confiderations ; if precepts or ar- 
guments ; if maxims or fentiments ; examples or rules of vir- 
tue, have really any force, they mutt exert it mo/ in partying» 
refining, and exalting the tempers of thofe, whofe whole bufi 
nefs it is to attend to them. Since Minifters muft often 
think on all thefe, that they may. underftand them, and that 
they may inculcate them upon others ; the confequence will 
be, that if they are like other men, fubject to the law of habit, 
incitements to virtue will occur to their: thoughts more eafily, 
and frequently, than to the thoughts of others, and urge them 
more powerfully to a fuitable behaviour. : 


A great part of the vice, with which other men are in- 
feéted, arifes from the temptations to which they are expofed 
in the courfe of their worldly bufinefs, But Minifters of the 
Gofpel, we are told, have no worldly bufinefs: the nature of 
their office, as well as the authority of Scripture, to which 
they are indifpenfably obliged to fubmit, forbids them to en- 
tangle themfelves with the affairs of this life; and, by confe- 
quence, preferves them, while they continue in their proper 
province, from thafe temptations which produce the greateft, 
part of the wickednefs of the world. ‘Their occupation is, to 
enforce a fenfe of virtue and religion upon others ; and every 
attempt of this kind is an act of virtue, which tends direétly 
to their own improvement. Every effort, which they make 
in their particular yocation, promotes the end of their general 
calling. 

It is their bufinefs to infruét, to convince, to exhort, to 
chargs, to intreat, to reprove, and to rebuke others, Can a 
vicious 
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vicious man be thus employed without fome fecret mifgivings, 
without fome inward checks, without fometimes feeling the 
agonies of remorfe? And have thefe no tendency to excite a 
man to that genuine virtue, which alone can keep his own 
heart from condemning him? Can Minifters allow themfelves 
in any open and known vice, and yet urge abftinence from 
every vice on others, in public, and in private, in the folemn 
_aflemblies, and from houfe to houfe? Will it not require a 
degree of impudence and effrontery, which is feldom. to be 
found, even in the moft degenerate ? 


The opinion of the world has very great, often too great 
influence on all men. Can it be fuppofed that it will not 
likewife have fome influence on Mjnifters of the Gofpel? It 
fometimes leads other men attray into vice; but it invariably 
urges Minifters to the ftricteft virtue: for every vice, in them, 
appears fcandalous to all mankind, and neceflarily renders 
them contemptible and bafe before all the people. Is it not a con- 
fiderable advantage, that a motive, fo powerful as the fenfe 
of character, is conftantly applied to them on the fide of vir- 
tue? 


Will it not alfo have fome influence on Minifters of the 
Gofpel, that, in the opinion of the world, the vices of each 
individual reflect difhonour on the whole order, and bring 
the office itfelf intocontempt ? Can a man confider with per-- 
fect indifference, that he renders himfe!f an objeé& of juft in- 
dignation to thoufands of worthy men of his own profeffion, 
whom his vices expofe to undeferved ignominy ? When the 
meaneft artificer is follicitous to reprefent his own occupation 
in a favourable light, can we imagine Minifters fo totally 
deftitute of the moft common principles of human nature, 
when that alone can prevent the Mini/iry from, being blamed ? 
Nay, the vices of Minifters have ftill worfe effects. Men 
impute them to religion itfelf, and cenfure and difregard it 
on account of them. They caufe the name of God and his 
dottrine to be blafphemed, they induce great numbers to make 
fripwreck of their faith, to harden themlelves in their fins, and 
to deftroy their own fouls. Can this confideration fail to 
operate powerfully on every man, who is not loft to all good 
principles ? 


Having thus endeavoured to fhew, that the minifterial 
office tends to promote virtue, in thofe who exercife it, b 
many mora! caufes effential to it, and fit to work on the mott 
univerfal and unqueftionable principles of human nature, our 
Author praceeds, in the third place, to enquire how far it has 
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really a tendency to produce or to inflame thofe particular 
vices, which fome have reprefented as charaéteriftical of the 
order. And here he obferves very juftly, that the charge, 
which Mr. Hume has brought againit the fpirit of the mi- 
nifterial office, has been rendered in any degree plaufible, 
only by fixing on fome feparate circumftances of the pro- 
feffion, by omitting fome of their moft natural effects upon 
the character, and by exaggerating the reft; nay, by afcribing 
circumftances to the office, which are not only foreign, but 
even repugnant to it, by confounding the temptations, which 
may arife from the corruptions of it or of the gofpel, with 
the dire&t and effential tendency of both; and by comparing 
the higheft degree of the vices, to which thefe temptations 
may follicit the Clergy, with the loweit degree of the vices, 
into which other men may be led by their particular fitua- 
tion. 


The vices, which the minifterial office is faid to have a fixed 
and unalterable tendency to promote, are hypocrify, fuper/lition, 
ambition, vanity, party-{pirit, and rancour. A black catalogue 
truly! Had fuch a character for the laity in general, or for 
any particular profeffion, been drawn by any of the Clergy, 
it would have been cited, Mr. Gerard obferves, as an inftance 
of Pricfily fury. We fhall.infert what he has advanced 
on the ambition of the Clergy, as a f{pecimen of his ftyle and 
manner. 





‘ The Clergy have been often accufed of ambition, = he» 
and the accufation has been moulded into many different 
forms. ‘This Author chufes to reprefent them as a fet of 
men, whofe ambition can be fatisfied, only by promoting 
ignorance, and fuperftition, and implicit faith, and pious 
frauds, that, by arguments drawn from another world, they 
may move this world at their pleafure; whereas the ambi- 
tion of other men may commonly be fatisfied, by excel- 
ling in their particular profeflion, and thereby promoting 
the interefts of fociety. — Is this a fair comparifon of our 
character with that of others? Is it not plainly a comparifon 
of laudable ambition in them, with the greateit corruption 
of that principle in us? But is the ambition of other men 
always of the praife-worthy kind? Is it this that has 
prompted individuals to raife themfelves by fupplanting 
better men, by fraud, by perfidy, by affaflinations, by every 
the moit fhocking crime? Is it this that has diftraéted 
kingdoms with faction and rebellion, and filled the world 
with war and bloodfhed ? Will it be faid, that the ambi- 
tion of the laity has never appeared in this form, or pro- 
duced 
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duced thefe effects ? And is not this the form of it, which 
ought, in juft argument, to have been oppofed to wrong 
turned ambition in a Clergyman? On the other hand, will 
it be afferted, that our office does not fuggeft to us a lauda- 
ble object of ambition, which will bear to be compared 
with the defires of others, to ferve mankind, by excelling in 
their own profeffions ? Our office, brethren, zaturally pro- 
pofes to us only one object of ambition, the nobleft indeed 
that can be propofed, to be workers together with God, and 
with Chrifi, in recommending righteoufnefs to mankind, 
and thus promoting the moft valuable interefts of fociety. 
It is the direé&t end of our office, to excite mankind, by 
the difcoveries of a future world, which reafon and re- 
velation make, to that conduct which alone can promote 
their true happinefs, both in time and eternity. If we 
mifapply thefe engines, to move men at our pleafure, or 
to render them fubfervient to our defigns, we bafely de- 
viate from the end of our vocation, and, inftead of it, pur- 
fue an oppofite, an unworthy, and pernicious end. And 
fhall that be imputed to our office, which is contradictory 
to its whole defign?—-But may not our office contribute in 
fome way to this conduct? Moft men are prone to prefer . 
prefent and temporal, to fpiritual and eternal te and 
to purfue them by whatever means they can. Many, who 
were not of our order, have often proftituted religion, by 
making it a tool for promoting their fecular ends. The 
vice is not, therefore, peculiar to our order. To be em- 
ployed in the fun@tions of our office will never lead a man 
to form thefe worldly defigns, which can be accomplifhed 
by a proftitution of religion ; thefe are fuggefted by the vi- 
cioufnefs of his'own temper, or by his ‘being engaged in 
foreign occupations, and would not probably have becn 
formed, if he had confined himfelf to his proper bufinefs. 
Indeed when ambitious views are, from thefe caufes, once 
formed by a Clergyman,, he will endeavour to promote 
them by thofe religious inftruments, which his office affords, 
more readily than by any others, becaufe they are moft di- 
rectly in his eye. His office obliges him to apply them 
to the moft glorious purpofe; this is an argument for its 
excellence : his wickednefs prompts him to mifapply them 
to bad purpofes ; this is wholly his own fault. Ought the 
world to have been deprived of the only means by which 
virtue and happinefs can be obtained, becaufe the abufe of 
them may fometimes be pernicious? This vice cannot, 
therefore, juftly be imputed to the genius of our calling; 
for it has no primary or effential tendency to promote it; 
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on the contrary it has a very remote, indireét, and acciden- 
tal influence upon it; it will fupply a temptation to it. very 
feldom, never except by reafon of the previous corruption 
either of individuals, or of the {pirit of religion; the vice 
will not be generally characteriftical of our order except in 
the moft degenerate ftate of things; on this account, and 
likewife becaufe ambition often aflumes the fame form in the 
reft of mankind, and becaufe other forms of it are equally 
deteftible and pernicious, particular inftances of Clergymen 
applying religion to felfifh or worldly putpofes cannot, with 
any reafon, render the character of the profeffion peculiarly 
odious. If we promote ignorance, and fuperftition, 
and implicit faith, and pious frauds, for any end, we ufe the 
moft unjuftifiable means. But’ it is impoflible, that our 
office can, in the remoteft manner, prompt us to ufe them. 
The method, by which its genuine end can be promoted, 
is the manifeftation of the truth; our bufinefs is rightly te 
divide the word of truth to all, to diffufe religious and 
moral knowlege to the utmoft of our power. Is this, the 
fame with promoting ignorance and error? Say, all the 
world, is it not perfectly the reverfe? Our office tends fo 
dire@tly to make us apt to teach, that it cannot even afford 
a temptation to the conduct of which we are accufed, till it 
be firft perverted to the very oppofite of what it ought to be. 
It cannot put it in our power to purfue this conduct, except 
all the reft of mankind be, in one way or another, as de- 
generate as ourfelves. What then could lead a perfon 
to charge our office with a tendency, abfolutely contradic- 
tory to its genuine fpirit ? There is one religion, the Priefts 
of which purfue this unnatural condu&t. Chriftianity was 
gradually corrupted from its genuine purity, during feveral 
ages of ignorance and barbarity, by a mixture of the groffeft 
abfurdities of paganifm. ‘The monftrous medley could not 
bear examination, and, therefore, the Priefts of the Romifh 
church betook themfelves to the only means, by which it ~ 
could be protected from contempt or indignation. But is it 
candid to transfer their character, to other Chriftian Mi- 
nifters, whofe condu& is avowedly the contrary? This 
were to take it for granted, that Priefts of all religions are 
the fame not only without evidence, but really in contradic- 
tion to the evidence of actual experience. his character 
{fprung, not from the office of teaching religion, but from 
men’s having ceafed to teach true religion: it can be af- 
cribed only to thofe caufes, which produced the corrup- 
tion of religion, and, by that means, neceflarily changed 
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32. GERARD’s Sermon, before 





© the bufinefs of the facred function, and reverfed the natura! 
* character of the Clergy.’ . 


‘Though what Mr. Hume has advanced againft the Clergy 


telates chiefly to their moral, yet there is likewife an infinu- 
ation made to the difadvantage of their intelleétual character. 
This infinuation, Mr. Gerard obferves, is of little weight, 
and, ina great meafure, without foundation. 
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‘ It is of little weight, fays he, for tafte is more general 
among all men, than fkill in philofophy. A greater number 
can judge of beauty, than of truth. Many are moved by 
the eloquence of a difcourfe, who cannot examine the juft- 
nefs of the reafoning. We meet much oftener with a 
degree of imagination, and fenfibility of temper, fufficient 
to form a good {peaker, than with the penetration, which is 
neceflary for inveftigating the caufes of things, and invent- 
ing juft theories. It can be no reflection on the Clergy, 
that tafte is more univerfal, than philofophical genius, in 
their profeffion, as well as in all other profeffions. Their 
tafte will naturally be better in eloquence, than in other 
arts, becaufe their office leads them to apply efpecially to 
that. In every fenfe, in which it can beconfidered as 





a refleétion on our order, the infinuation is entirely ground- 


lefs. Were mankind perfuaded, that we are unacquainted 
with the rules of juft reafoning, and only qualified for po- 
pular declamation on principles taken for granted without 
enquiry ; this might perhaps incline them to liften to thofe, 
who tell them, that the truths of religion, which we teach, 
are mere fables, deftitute of evidence, though we be not 
poflefled of a degree of reafon, fufficient for detecting the 
fallacious arguments produced in fupport of them; it might 
prepare them for expecting wonderful difcoveries in the 
writings of infidels, and prejudice them againft our vindica- 
tions of religion. I will not fay, that this Author made the 
infinuation with a defign to promote this end, becaufe he 
has not informed us what is his defign. But I will fay, 
this end can be really promoted by nothing lefs, than a proof 
that the Clergy are weak reafoners, in comparifon with the 
reft of mankind; and I will venture to afirm, that neither 
the nature of their employment, nor experience of their 
real character, gives reafon for reprefenting them in this 
light. ‘Their profeffion turns their attention to eloquence, 
but does not divert it from juft reafoning. ‘Their public 
funéctions lead them to employ all their powers of perfua- 
fion, th inculcating truth and goodnefs on their hearers ; 
their ftudies lead them alfo to examine moft queftions of 
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‘ importance, to inquire into the abftrufeft truths, and to 
¢ detect the moft fubtle errors. Corruptions of religion, in- 
© terwoven with the tenets of a falfe philofophy, have fome- 
‘ times retarded the improvement of fcience; but it is the 
bufinefs of Minifters to teach only pure religion; it is a 
perverfion of their office to {upport corruptions of religion, 
and the effects of this perverfion cannot juftly be imputed . 
to the genuine fpirit of the office. In faét, the Clergy 
have never been remarkably defeétive in the knowlege of 
philofophy. ‘There have been periods, in which the philo- 
fophy of the times was almoft wholly confined to them. 
When the fcholaftic philofophy sactedled univerfally, they 
difcovered as great-fubtilty, as men of other profeffions. As 
great proportion of the Clergy, as of any other clafs, have 
excelled in the knowlege, both of nature, and of the human 
mind. It is natural for free-thinkers to reckon the reafon- 
ings of the Clergy, concerning religion, weak and incon- 
clufive, becaufe they,are contradictory to their own; but 
we are not afraid to defire the world to compare the writ- 
ings of men of our order, with thofe of the moft admired in- 
fidels, in refpect either of the truth of the principles, from 
which they argue, or of the ftrength and clofenefs of the 


arguments.’ 
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We have now given a fufficient view of what is contained 
in this Sermon, and muft refer thofe to the Difcourfe itfelf, 
who are defirous of feeing what the judicious Author has far- 
ther advanced upon this fubject. — 
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The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, (fee Review for la 
Fists Vol. XIV.—XVIII. line etd 


ZT FAVING compleated the Tour of Afia, we are now to 


accompany our Authors in their advances thro’ Africa, 
with which the fourteenth Volume and fixteenth Book of this 
Hiftory commences. After a fhort mention of the little de- 
pendence to be had upon the African or other Writers, who 
have treated of this part of: the world, before the difcoveries 
made by the Portuguefe, our Authors enter upon a gene- 
ral defcription of this great Peninfula, which they have 
thought proper to divide into — 1ft, ‘ The, country of-the 
‘ Whites, comprehending Egypt, Barbary, Numidia, or Bi- 
‘ ledulgerid, and Zaara, or the Defart.——2. That of the 
’ Rev. Jan. 1761. D * Blacks, 
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* Blacks, ‘comprehending Nigritia, Guinea, and Nubia. 
* —3. Ethiopia, including all the reft of the Continent, and’ 
© which is commonly divided into Upper and Lower Ethiopia ; 
* the former of which comprehends the vaft empire of Abyf- 
‘ finia, with the feveral ftates along the coaft of the Red 
* Sea, which have been fince difmembered from it: and the 
* latter, the kingdoms of Kongo, Angola, Loango, and 
‘ Caffraria, along the Weftern or Atlantic ocean; and thofe of 
¢ Monomotapa, Sofala, and along the coafts of Zanguebar and 
¢ Ajan, on the Eaftern or Indian ocean; together with the 
« inland kingdoms of Munoemugi, Manica, Chicova, Moca, 
* &c. and the various nations of Gallas and Zangues, dif- , 
* perfed through Africa anterior. — 4. The iflands which lie 
‘ round Africa, as well in the Mediterranean and Red Seas, 
* as on the Eaftern and Weftern coatts.’ 


The inhabitants of this capacious continent are confidered 
under the two-fold diftinétion of Africans and Arabs. ‘The 
former are faid in their prefent ftate, to be the moft brutifh, 
ignorant, idle, treacherous, thievifh, miftruftful, and fuper- 
{titious people in the world ; nor is this character limited to 
particular communities, but is univerfal. Nay, they feem to 
plead prefcription for their indolence and vices, and even 
their own Marabouts, or Saints, are fo far from denying the 
juftice of the charge, that they make the following whimfical 
apology for them. gota 


© Noah was no fooner dead, than his three fons, the firft 
of whom was white, the fecond tawney, and the third black, 
agreed ‘upon dividing his poffeffions among them, which 
confifted of gold, filver, precious ftones, ivory, filk, wool- 
len and linen éloaths, horfes, camels, dromedaries, large 
and {mall cattle, variety of arms, and houfhold ftuff, grain, 
_and other eatables, with, among others, * tobacco and pipes. 
The greater part of the day being fpent in forting all thefe 
various ftores, they were obliged to adjourn the divifion of 
them till the next morning; and having fupped, and taken 
a friendly pipe together, went to reft each in his own tent. 
The white brother, after a few hours fleep, got up, and 
having feized on the gold, filver, precious ftones, and others 
of the moft valuable goods, loaded the beft horfes with them, 
and rode away to the country. where his white pofterity have 
« been fettled ever fince. 
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* Duery, Whether, (ape to this manner of expreffion,. to’ 
‘bacce and pipes do not fecm to 


e included ameng the eatables ? 
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¢ The Moor, or Tawney, awaking foon after, and with the 
¢ the fame defign, was furprized to fiid that his brother had 
© been before hand with him, and hafted to fecure the reft of 
« the horfes, camels, and oxen : and having loaded them with 
‘ the beft carpets, cloaths, and other remaining goods, leaving 
¢ only a few coarfe cloths, cotton, pipes and tobacco, fome 
‘ millet, rice, and other things of ftill lefs value. 


¢ When the black, or the third brother, who was the la- 
zieft of the three, came next morning to the place, he was 
ftill more aftonifhed ; and feeing neither brothers, nor an 
of the valuable commodities, eafily judged that they had 
tricked him of them, without any pofhibility of reaching 
the one or recovering the other. [n this moft affectin 
fituation, he takes his pipe in his mouth, and fits down to 
ponder on the moft effectual means of retrieving his lofs, 
and being revenged on his two perfidious brothers. But 
none other could he think of but patience, and. watching 
all opportunities of making reprifals upon them, and by all 
means, and at all hazards, to lay hold and carry off all he 
could lay his hands on, of what belonged to them, in ex- 
change for that fhare of his patrimony, which they had de- 
prived and cheated him of. This practice, they fay, is not 
only what he followed himfelf, as long as he lived, but what 
he enjoined all his defcendents to do, to the end of the world, 
and with which they have carefully complied ever fince.’ 
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To the defcription of the genius and manners of the native 
Africans, fucceeds the ftate of religion in this country, in- 
cluding befides the original idolatry of the inhabitants, the 
different modes of worfhip that have been adventitioufly in- 
troduced by Chriftians of different fects, and by the Mahom- 
medans. Their general ignorance of every fort of ufeful 
knowlege, the clumfinefs and awkardnefs of their manufac- 
tures, and their exceflive ftupidity in matters that would feem 
moft interefting to us, are illuftrated in many inftances. We 
have alfo an account of the commerce carried on between 
them and the European traders. 





The Arabs difperfed in Africa; their manners and cuftoms ; 
and their commerce, with its advantages and difadvaritages, are 
next confidered. The Authors then proceed to ‘take notice 
of fuch animals as are peculiar to this part of the world ; 
after which they mention their pearl-fifheries, the mines, th: 
mountains, the Jakes and rivers that are moft remarkable, 
referving to themfelves a liberty of giving more accurate de- 
{criptions of fome particulars, as they fhall occur in the. re, 
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fpective kingdoms through which they propofe to continue 
their progrefs. : 


Sect. 2. profefles to treat of the firft difcovery and circumna- 
vigation of the African coafts by the Portuguefe, and their firft 
fettlement on them. But this we fhall the rather pafs over, 
as the fubjeét has been difcuffed in the ninth volume of this 
Hiftory ; though it muft be admitted, that a few circumftances 
are mentioned here, which were unneceflary there. 


Chap. II. relates the feveral revolutions which the African 
provinces, once fubjected to the Romans, underwent after the 
expulfion of their conquerors, by Genferic, King of the 
Vandals, who was invited thither in the year 428+, by Boni- 
facius ; the military proceedings of the Vandal princes, their 
repeated perfecutions of the orthodox Chriftians in favour of 
the Arians, and the final deftruction of their empire, after it 
had continued about 117 years, by the Greeks, under the com- 
mand of Belifarius ; alfo the irruption of 'the Arabs and Sa- 
racens, by whom the Greeks were expelled, and the efta- 


blifments they formed in Africa, feveral of which ftill fub- 


fift.. 


Having made a general furvey, our Authors proceed to 
take a particular view of the refpective nations that inhabit 
thefe extenfive regions. Chap. 3. introduces us into Egypt ; 
but how differently appears the prefent condition of this coun- 
try, from what it was reprefented by the ancients !_ No longer 
* the granary of other kingdoms; it is now reported to pro- 
duce fcarce enough to fupply its own neceflarydemands. In- 
ftead of its once boafted pleafantnefs and faluprity, the prefent 
profpect is exhibited, gloomy, and abounding with man 
dreadful, and fome fatal difeafes : and in lieu of a fcientifical, 
induftrious, and powerful people, this Hiftory, upon good 
authority, paints the modern Egyptians as ignorant, indolent, 
and reduced to the moft humiliating ftate of fervility. In 
fhort, the contraft is fo great between what the country and 
its inhabitants were, and what they are, as would feem to im- 
peach the veracity of thofe Writers, who have heretofore 
{poke fo much in their favour. Such are the natural effe&s 
of tyranny and enthufiafm ! 


+ In our Review for laft month, [fee p. 478. and 493. Notes] we 
mentioned the inattention of our Authors, with refpeé to their chro- 
nological references. In this fhort chapter feveral errors of the fame 
kind occur, which muft be perplexing to the curious Reader. In the 
lift of the Vandal Kings, moft of the dates are either pofitively wrong, 
er too loofely afcertained. © : 
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A comprehenfive account is given of the depreffing 
ef government, civil, military, and ecclefiaftical, to which the 
modern Egyptians are fubjected ; and befides a particular de- 
tail of the ceretnonies and circumftances of their folemn pil- 
grimage to Mecca, we are informed of their inland and fo- 
reign commerce, and their natural and artificial curiofities. { _ 


Our Authors next embark for the African iflands, which 
are very numerous, ‘The courfe they lay down is to * begin 
‘ with thofe which are fituated at the mouth of the Red Sea, 
‘ and to trace them along the continent from north to fouth, 
¢ then round the cape of Good- Hope to the gulph of Benin, 
‘ and from thence along the Slave, Gold, Ivory, and Grain 
‘ coafts, to the Cape de Verds; concluding with Madeira 
‘ and thofe iflands fituated the neareft to the ftreights of Gib- 
© raltar, and the mouth of the Mediterranean: the ifland of 
‘ Malta is referved for a diftinét article.’ On thefe we fhall 
only obferve, that the defcription given of them is fuccinét, 
and appears to be accurate; and that it will afford informa~ 

' tion with refpect to thofe lefs known parts of the world; 
though our Authors have paid fome unneceflary vifits to pla- 
Ces that had been before more fully defcribed. * 


turn to the continent, and continue, in the fifteenth volume, 
their journey to the Upper Ethiopia. Their firft ftop is in 
Abyflinia, where they make a confiderable ftay: this empire 
’ deferved particular attention ; it is very extenfive, and feems 
¢ to have been once powerful. ‘Their monarchs deduce their 
i pedigree from Solomon King of Ifrael ; and their converfion 
9 
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c ’ 
; After this excurfion, fuch it confefledly is, our Authors re- 
r 


from Judaifm to Chriftianity, from the Ethiopian Eunuch 

who was baptized by Philip. Neverthelefs, Europe was but 
‘9 very imperfe€tly acquainted with this people, till it was vi- 
fited by the Portuguefe; in the courfe of their attempts to 
traverfe the coafts of Africa, in order to obtain a more ready 
i? paflage to the Eaft-Indies. 


e 

5 It feems to have been a determined rule with the Portuguefe 
to make religion and commerce go hand in hand, or rather to 
make the former fubfervient to the latter. “This appears to 

ve have occafioned feveral of their difappointments: from their 

O- 

ne { Itis the lefs neceffary to enter into thefe particulars, as they havé 


he been largely treated of in the Review, Vol. XV. p. 240—344-—-385. 


* Particularly the iflands of Bourbon and Mauritius, which have 


9 more amply defcribed among the French fettlements in the Eaft- 
ndies, 
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gndeavouring to impofe, not the eafy yoke of genuine Chri- 
ftianity, but the heavy fetters of popifh fervility, they roufed 
thofe people, (who, in all probability, might have been eafily 
perfuaded) to exert themfelves in favour of their threatened 
liberty. The Abyflinian fovereigns had no idea of any Popes 
but their own; nor could the people, fuperftitious as they 
were in their own opinions, be brought fo far to forget rea- 
fon, as to admit of human infallibility, or a foreign ecclefia- 
ftical fupremacy. 


It is from the Miffionaries who went thither, that 
we are brought acquainted with the Abyffinian empire. It 
is about two, hundred years fince they firft got footing 
there, and as their pride increafed with their power, they 
became at length fo infolent as, in the end, not only ruined 
themfelves, but effectually excluded every European from thofe 
dominions. However difinterefted and fpiritualized thefe re- 
yerend Quixots might at firft fight appear to the natives, the 
following letter from one of the laft of them to his principal, 
as well as many other parts of this Hiftory, fufficiently fhews, 
that they had fomewhat more in view than merely making 
profelytes. : 


¢ We have been looked upon, and given over in this country, 
as altogether loft beyond recovery ; and it is wholly owing 
to the little care that hath been taken of us, that our expe- 
dition hath proved of fo {mall advantage : and your Highnefs 
will permit me to aflure you, that our affairs were brought 
to fuch a ftate, that, if we had been duly fupplied with 
frefh recruits, we fhould have proved fo ftrong, and gained 
fuch authority over the Emperor, that he muft, whether he 
would or no, haye fubmitted to the Church ; and the people, 
by our preaching and commerce with them, muft have ab- 
jured the errors of the Alexandrian Church. . The conver- 
fion of the Abyflinians would have proved fo much the 
eafier, as they have no proud and arrogant men amongft 
them, but are pious, humble, and fincerely zealous for the 
fervice of God, and readily yield themielves up to convic- 
tion. 
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* And as to the temporal advantage, it might have proved 
fuch as neither Peru, with all its gold, nor the Indies, with 
their vaft commerce, would have been able to outweigh. 
There is a much greater quantity of gold to be found in the 
kingdom of Damot, and fome others that border ‘upon it, 
than in the whole continent of Peru, and much more eafi 
to be come at, without that vaft expence, and thofe oc: 
cafional wars, which attend the procuring it from the latter,’ 
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It is, as was before obferved, from the labours of the Mif- 
fionaries, that our Authors have been furnifhed with materials. 
for this part of their work, which is far from being unenter- 
taining. Befides an ample account of the numberlefs perils 
to which thefe good fathers were expofed, and the fufferings 
they underwent, in the execution of their pious defigns, the 
country and its inhabitants are largely defcribed, their genius, 
cuitoms, civil and religious policy, appear to be accurately de- 
lineated, and the hiftorical facts feem'to be well chofen, and 
impartially related. . 


Our Authors proceed to take a curfory view of the king- 
doms adjacent to Abyffinia, and then purfue their travels 
along the coaft of Zanguebar, through the provinces of Me- 
linda, Quiloa, Mofambico, Sofala, and Monomotopa, to the 
country of the Hottentots ; a defcription of which laft people, 
and of the Dutch fettlement at the Cape of Good Hope, con- 
cludes this volume. 


In Vol. XVI. our Authors trace the Lower Ethiopia. The 
principal kingdoms fituated on the weftern ooafts of Africa, 
are Benguela, Kongo, Angola, and Loango; all ‘which are 
feparately defcribed. But as thefe defcriptions neceflarily 
turn upon the fame objects, fuch as the topography and na- 
tural hiftory of each country ; the genius, cuftoms, and man- 
ners of the refpective inhabitants; their religion, civil and 
military ceconomy ; their domeftic and foreign commerce ; 
with fome detail of the lives and aétions of their monarchs, 
we muft be excufed from entering into thefe feveral particu- 
lars : and as the fame method is obferved in the mention made 
of other countries, we would have it underftood for the future, 
that all thefe are diftinctly noticed. 


Befides the above mentioned kingdoms, we have an ace 
count of a nation of Anthropophagi, called Giaga, whofe 
manners and cuftoms are fo favage’and brutal, as to be a dif- 
grace to human nature; and whofe ravages and cruelties can 
only ferve to fhock and difguft any breaft that retains the leaft 
fenfe of feeling or compaffion. — 


We pafs over fome inferior ftates, and proceed with our 
Authors to Guinea, of which they have treated under feveral 
divifions, as the Slave, Gold, Ivory, and Grain coafts; names 
moft probably applied to them by the Europeans, from the 
different {pecies of traffic they carry on with the refpective na- 
tives, 


The Slave coaft comprehends the kingdoms of Benin, 
Whidah, and Ardrahh—The Gold coaft includes a multi- 
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plicity of little ftates, and employs a confiderable fhare of the 
feventeenth volume.—The Ivory coa{t* is not fo extenfive, 
and the account of it is difpatched in about twenty-two pages, 
The Grain coaft employs a ftill lefs compafs. — Confidering 
the trade carried on in thofe parts, the account here given of 
them may be ufeful and interefting to fuch as are connected 
with that branch of commerce ; nor will it, perhaps, be dif- 
pleafing to other. Readers to be acquainted with the methods 
practifed by the Negroes, in their fearch after gold, and their 
cunning in adulterating it, to impofe on the European traders, 


‘ The precious metal is generally found in three different 
© kinds of places ; the firftand:beft is, in vallies, fituated be- 
© tween mountains. Here the negroes, knowing by certain 
¢ marks where the gold is, dig pits, and feparate it from the 
© adhering earth. The fecond isin, at, and about rivers and 
‘ falls of waters, which rufhing down from the mountains, 
© wath away large quantities of earth, and with it the precious 
‘© metal. The third method of finding gold ts on the fea 
© coaft, and at ghe mouth of rivers and rivulets, as at Axim. 
* No fooner a heavy fhower of rain falls, than thofe places are 
‘ vifited by hundreds of negro women naked. Each of them 
‘ is furnithed with a fmall tray, which they fill with earth, 
¢ and wafh repeatedly till the’ gold is freed from the earth, 
‘ and falls by its fpecific weight to the bottom: Some in 

¢ whole day find perhaps not the value of fix-pence, while 
© others are fo fuccefsful as to make pounds. ‘The gold thus 
* dug or found is of two forts. ‘The onc is called gold-du/, 
© which is as fine as flour, and molt valuetl both in Africa and 
* Europe. The other kind confifts of pieces of diffcrent fizes, 
‘ fome weighing not two-pence ; others perhaps thirty gui- 
$ neas; but thefe laft are fcarce. However, the negroes 
* affirm, that, in the inland countries, pieces weighing 200 
© guineas are found. Thefe folid lumps go by the name of 
¢ mountain-gold, and when melted touch better than the duft, 
* if pure, which it feldom is. ‘Ihe negroes havea variety of 
* In fpcaking of the Cookery made ufe of by the natives of this 
country, an ingredient called o4re appears to have puzzled our Au- 
thors. ‘Surely (fay they) they did not boil the mineral we call ochre, 
‘ with their food, which is now rejected even asa medicine, and 
$ could never communicate any dégree of flayour to their food’ — 
Let us be permitted to extricate them from this perplexity, by in- 
forming them that not only in Guinea, but alfo in the Weit-Indies, 
there is an agreeably-flavoured, mucilaginous herb, called cere, 
equally admired by the Whites and the Negroes, and admitted into 
many of their foups. — The Botanical characters of this herb are not. 
recollected, © | «serie 
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methods to fophifticate the precious metal. One is the 
cafting it into fetiches, mixed with half ora third part filver 
and copper.{ Thefe fetiches are cut into finall bits by the 
negroes, to the value of three farthings each, which ferves 
for the current coin of the country. It is a common pro- 
¢ verb among them, ‘* that you cannot purchafe much gold 
*< for a farthing,” but even with that value in gold, you may 
¢ here go to market and furnifh yourfelf with bread, fruits, 
¢ and other neceflaries, “The negroe females know the exaét 
‘ value of each bit at fight; they are feldom miftaken, gene- 
‘ rally giving you the exact value, with the fame accuracy as 
‘ if it had been weighed, and yet the difference is fo fmall as 
. 

4 

‘ 
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to efcape the eyes of Europeans, ‘Thefe pieces go by the 
name of kakeraas, or little worth, which is true in a literal 
fenfe, for in Europe it is valued only at 40s. per ounce ; 
yet it is current all over the coaft, and accepted by Euro- 
pean garrifons in pay. 


‘ Another neat manner of adulteration they have, which 
fometimes deceives very experienced traders, who have not 
weighed it in water. They caft pieces of gold fo artifi- 
cially, that the external cruft about a line thick, fhall be 
pure, while the infide confifts wholly of copper, perhaps of 
iron. ‘This is a new-invented cheat, but the moft common 
falfe mountain gold, is a mixture of filver, copper, and a pro- 
portion of gold, extreme high coloured, which much facili- 
tates’ the deceit ; for the Europeans being obliged in trade to 
receive two or three pound weight at a time, it would be 
intolerably tedious to touch every piece, fo that they fre- 
quently truft to appearances, and are deceived. A third 
¢ method which they fometimes practife to deceive the Euro- 
* peans, is the moit barefaced and palpable. This is by a 
$ powder of coral or copper-filings, tinged fo exaétly like 
‘ gold, that only f{cales can difcover the counterfeit. 


‘ The ufual method taken by the European faétors for the 
* detection of thofe frauds, is to cut the large pieces through 
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t Thefe ftiches are a fort of artificial and bafe gold, flrangely 
fhaped in moulds of a black ponderous earth. The negroes have 
alfo fetiches of unalloyed mountain gold, which they keep for orna- 
ments, and feldom pafs into trade. Nothing can exceed the addreis 
of thofe barbarians, firft in counterfeiting the precious metal, and then 
in pafling it off for genuine gold. If the Europeans refufe, they are 
no le{s peremptory in denying the cheat, than artful in concealing it. 
So great is their obftinacy in this particular, that the Europeans are 
often forced to accept of what they know to be falfe gold, and 


flrangers are frequently deceived by. the warmth and feeming inte- 
grity of their profeffions, 
the 
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¢ the middle, which immediately difcovers whether the mafs 
¢ be pure and homogeneous. ‘The fmall bits they lay upon 
* a ftone, and beat withahammer. If they are compofed of 
¢ coral, they will crumble and fly off; if metal, they will 
prove malleable; after which, toknow if the metal be gold, 
it is tried by the knife or by the touch. To try duft, they 
put the gold in a bafon, and winnow it with their blowing 
it as it defcends. The bafe will fly away, and the genuine 
by its weight will fall to the bottom. Upon repeating this 
experiment, the falfe is feparated from the true, and only 
the pure is found in the bafon. Strange, that where the 
trade is of fuch confequence, and frauds fo frequent and im- 
portant, the methods of trial fhould be fo grofs, imperfect, 
and liable to deception ! How eafily might the intrinfic va- 
lue of every parcel be known by the proportional {cales ! 
And as for the current coin, that is of little confequence to 
traders, who leave it all behind.’ 


After a defcription of Sierra Leona, and its vicinage, our 
Authors advance into the interior countries, whither we fhall 
not follow them, but content ourfelves with referring the in- 
guifitive Reader to the Hiftory itfelf, for information relative 
to thefe parts of the world, which are ftill imperfe€tly known 
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_ to the Europeans, 


Hiftory naturally furnifhes the attentive mind with a va- 
riety of reflections and obfervations ; fome Hiftorians are too 
redundant in them, but this is not the cafe with our Authors : 
a multiplicity of deviations would have been inconfiftent with 
the neceflary fuccinétnefs of their undertaking. Should we 
fay, that among the few obfervations of their own, they are 
not all equally folid or pertinent, we flatter ourfelves with 
being readily excufed. 


For inftance, in defcribing the preliminaries and ceremonies 
of an African marriage {, we are told that the wives are 
bought, but that if the hufband fhould happen to difapprove 
of his bargain, he may divorce her, though with the forfeiture 
of his purchafe money. Upon which our Authors remark, 
that this * fhews that the parents know much better than we 
« in Europe how to fet 4 true value on their daughters, in- 
© ftead of parting with them with fuch vaft fums, as we do to 
“ get rid of them.’ Would any of our European ladies 
approve of being bartered for a few fheep or oxen? Or does 
the Compiler of this part of our Univerfal Hiftory want te 
bring his girls to the beft market ? 





t See Vol, XIV. P. 59. 
Again, 
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Again, the Hiftory of Ardrah informs us || ,, that ¢ no great 
ceremony is obferved in matters of love; the great liberty 
enjoyed by fingle women, whofe general carriage is loole 
and lafcivious, affords abundance of opportunities for mak- 
ing and receiving addrefles. Birth and fortune are feldom re- 
garded. ‘The men of the loweft clafs pretend to women of 
the higheft quality, love ww rr alone, fets all upon a 
level, regulates the conduct of parents, and makes all the 
parties happy. —Remarf,—how different this cuftom from a 
certain unnatural aé&, paft in a country the moft admired 
for its laws, and the firft in rank perhaps of any in the world 
for the good fenfe, the erudition, and manly freedom of the 
* people.’ 

It is impoffible for an Englifh Reader to miftake this happy 
country, orto be at a lofs to guefs at the unnatural act hereby 
obliquely cenfured : it is neither our bufinefs nor inclination 
to enter into a difcuffion of the merits of that law ; the que- 
ftion only is whether the mention of it in this manner, and in 
this place, is proper, pertinent, or decent? Where poly- 
gamy and divorces are freely permitted, reftraints in leve 
affairs appear little, if at all neceflary ; and furely it was not 
intended to recommend the African prac¢tice in thofe refpects ! 
Nor can the Englifh ladies think themfelves abundantly ho- 
noured by the indireét comparifon between their manners, and 
thofe of the females of Ardrah. In a word, the whole fenti- 
ment would better become the refentment of a difappointed 
fortune-hunter, than the gravity of an Hifforjan. | 
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Having finifhed their propofed circuit round the eaftern, 
fouthern, and weftern coafts of Africa, our Authors, in Vol. 
XVIII. profecute their journey through the northern tracts, 
commonly diftinguifhed by the general name of Barbary, in 
which are comprehended the pyratical ftates of Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. ‘The inquifitive Reader will 
here meet with a clear and. concife account of every thing 
neceflary to be known relating to thefe powers : with refpect 
to their domeftic affairs, what our Hiftorians themfelves par- 
ticularly apply to Algiers, is equally fuited to them all.—* We 
© muft expect to find little elfe but a continued feries of the 
moft horrid and cruel tyrannies, aflaffinations, revolts, de- 
thronings, fightings, contentions, briberies, jealoufies, and 
tumults among the great, and mifery, oppreflfion, and fla- 
very among the low, internuxed with inftances of the moft 
inhuman refentment, on all or moft of the unhappy rela- 
tions or partizans of a butchered monarch ; confifcations, 


| Vol. XVI. p. 460. 
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imprifonments, fines, and other perfecutions, on thofe who 
are fufpeéted to be in a different intereft from the reigning 
tyrant Thefe, joined to their ufual piratical excurfions 
and depredations at fea, make up the moft confiderable tranf- 
actions of every reign.’ To which we may juftly add, and 
of their whole Hiftory. + 


A brief fketch of the defart of Barca concludes the Hiftory 
of this vaft peninfula, where we fhall take leave of our Au- 
thors for the prefent, only obferving that though in this part of 
their work, they have fhewn a good deal of induftry and 
fagacity, yet have they left abundance of errors to be cor- 
rected ; errors, which feem plainly owing to inattention, ra- 
ther than want of judgment, and which a careful and judi- 
cious fupervifor would have prevented. 
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[To be continued in our next.) 
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An Enquiry into the Divine Miffions of Fohn the Baptift and Fefus 
Chrift, fo {* as they can be proved from the Circumftances of 
their Births, and their Conneétion with each other. By Wiil- 
liam Bell, AZ. 4. Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
8vo. 5s. bound. Sandby. 


T muft afford no fmall fatisfafion to every confiderate 
| and well-difpofed mind, to reflect, that the more accu- 
rately we enquire into the evidences of Chriftianity, the more 
clear and convincing they appear. The arguments that have 
been often urged in its fupport, with great ftrength and clear 
nefs, are certainly more than fufficient to eftablifh its divine 
authority, if attended to with candor and impartiality ; and as 
fo much has been written on the fubjedt, it is generally fuppofed 
that nothing new can be advanced upon it. The judicious 
performance now before us, however, fufficiently fhews, that 
there are arguments for the truth of our religion, which have 
been hitherto overlooked, or very flightly mentioned, and 
which, if purfued with judgment and accuracy, will place its 
evidence in a clear and ftrong light, and to ufe the words of 
our ingenious Author, add more rays to its SPLENDOR. 


+ Confidering how large an account has been given of Tassy’s 
Hittory of thele ftates, a work frequently referred to here, we have 
the leis «ccafion to enlarge upon this volume of our Hiltory. [See 
Review, Vol. Ill. p. 61—-81—-300—410. M 
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Mr. Beil, in his introductory confiderations, obferves, that 
the Evangelifts have been very full and particular in tranf- 
mitting to us the feveral proofs of the divine character of 
John the Baptift, and his repeated exprefs teftimony in con- 
firmation of the divine Miffion of Jefus. But at the fame 
time, we are told, that they were {fo follicitous to eftablith 
the divine character of John, and topreferve fo many diftin& 
pofitive declarations, publickly delivered by him, that Jefus 
Chrift was the true Meffiah ; they have tranfmitted to us 
nothing more of John’s other tranfactions, than what was 
abfolutely requifite to give us a true idea of his extraordinary 
character. 


We may venture to conclude then, our Author fays, that 
the principal intention of Jefus’s difciples, in making fuch 
mention as they have of John, was, in reality, to eftablith 
the divine character of their mafter, fo firmly, upon bis te- 
ftimony, that all men through him might beleve. On the 
other hand, we find Jefus, on every opportunity, employing 
all his credit with the people, to perfuade them, that foie 
was indeed that very divine perfon, which he pretended to be, 
and the greateft of all the prophets, that had ever appeared 
among them. ‘The character which the Baptift had from the 
beginning aflumed, was the voice of one crying in the wilderne/s, 
make firaight the way of the Lord, as faid the prophet Efatas. And 
when, upon a particular occafion, he thought fit to fend 
fome of his difciples to Jefus, to afk him publickly, whether 
be was the Meffiah, Jefus improved the opportunity this af- 
forded him, to addrefs the people in favour of John, by de- 
claring, in a manner the moft emphatical, that Fohn was a 
prophet; yea, I fay unto you, and much more than a prophet.. For 
this is he, of whom it is written, Behold I fend my meffenger before 
thy face, &c.——Full and frequent as John had been, in wit- 
neffing the truth of Jefus’s pretenfions to the high character of 
the Mefiiah, his affertions were not more exprefs or empha- 
tical, than the declarations of Jefus, in which he publickly 
affirmed John to be his divine forerunner. 


Had they not thus reciprocally fupported each others claims 
to divine infpiration, ‘tis faid, the chara&ters which they each 
afflumed, were in themfelves fo diftinét, though relative to 
each other, that little, perhaps, could have been drawn from 
them alone, to eftablifh the truth, or deteét the falfhood, of 
their pretenfions. Had John only declared himfelf the fore- 
runner of the Mefiiah, without pretending to point him out, 
perfonally, to the people; and had Jefus left the Jews to 
age entirely for themfelves, concerning the reality of the 

aptift’s infpiration ; the divine authority of doth, could not 
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neceflarily have been determined by the veracity of either. 
But fince we find them reciprocally bearing teftimony to the 
truth of each others divine commiffion, and the difciples of 
Jefus appear likewife to have given us no farther account of 
John, than was neceflary to avail themfelves of his authority, 
in eftablifhing the credit of their mafter; fince we are en- 
abled to draw this certain conclufion, that they muft both 
have been impoftors, or deth, in reality, thofe divine perfona- 
ges, whofe characters they refpectively aflumed. And this 
conclufion, firft eftablifhed, will immediately point out a very 
natural method to bring the claims of doth to a decifive exa- 
mination. | 


Their mutual endeavours to perfuade the people into a be- 
lief in each other, Mr. Bell farther obferves, muft either have 
been the effect of fome fupernatural knowlege, which aflured 
them of each others divine Miffion, or the refult of a pre- 
vious agreement between them, to fupport their double im- 
poftor. The nature of the cafe will not allow us to fuppofe, 
that Jefus may have been the true Meffiah, but John an im- 
poftor ; or John, that prophet, he declared himfelf, but Jefus 
a deceiver. Their claims to any thing divine muft now ftahd 
or fall together. 


Had either of them alone been a counterfeit, the true pro- 
phet, it muft be allowed, could not have borne witnefs in his 
favour, unlefs the other had found means to deceive him into 
a firm belief of the truth of his pretenfions. As the real mef- 
fenger of the God of truth could.not be fent into the world to 
fupport a lye, fo it was impoffible for him knowingly to abett 
the defigns of an impious deceiver. 


If then only one of them was really the divine perfon he pre- 
tended to be, nothing can account for his conduct in fupport- 
ing the other, but his having been deluded by him into an opi- 
nion, that that divine character did truly belong to him, which 
he had impioufly aflumed. But this fuppofition cannot be 
admitted in the prefent cafe. 


The appearance of the long promifed Meffiah, was an event 
of fuch importance to the general happinefs of mankind, and 
in which the goodnefs, veracity, and juftice of God were fo 
- intimately concerned, that 4e could not be fent into the world, 

in fuch a manner, as would lay mankind under an abfolute 
neceflity to difown and reject him, without the leaft fault in 
themfelves. The Divine Wifdom could not therefore fend 
that infpired Meflenger, whom he had long promifed, pur- 
. pofely to prepare the Meffiah’s way before him, without en- 
7 lightening 
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lightening him with that ample portion of his difcerning {pirit, 
which would enable him to diftinguifh the true Meffiah, with- 
out a poffibility of miftake, from every counterfeit of his cha- 
. racter, or at leaft fecure him from bearing witnefs to any 
impoftor. Had he been fent without this neceflary qualifica- 
tion, inftead of preparing the Meffiah’s way before him, he 
might, and in the prefent cafe, muft have been the moft ef- 
feétual obftruétor of it. He might involuntarily have mif- 
applied his divine authority, in abetting the defigns of an im- 
pious deceiver ; and thus have thwarted thofe eternal counfels 
he was fent purpofely to fulfill, through the defects of his own 
infpiration. 


Suppofing then that the Baptift ‘was, in fact, the divine 
Meffenger in queftion; Jefus muft likewife have been the 
true Meffiah. 


On the other hand, fhould we allow Jefus to have been 
the long-expected Meffiah, his teftimony will furnith us with 
as fatisfaCtory a proof of the divine authority of John. No- 
thing can be more evidently abfurd, than to fuppofe, that a 
being of confummate wifdom and power,. would render the 
authority of his divine difpenfations liable to be brought into 
queftion, by being connected with the fhort-fighted and in- 
confiftent {chemes of human impofture. Intricate plans of 
deceit, efpecially fuch as affect the general interefts of man- 
kind, and are of the moft extenfive nature, are ever liable te 
be difcovered. Nor have we need of any other reafon for 
rejecting all pretenders to divine authority, than the finding 
them defirous to increafe their credit by the affiftance of a de- 
ceiver. Jefus, therefore, if he was the true Meffiah, muft 
unqueftionably have diftinguifhed the true Elias, from every 
counterfeit, who might aflume his name; or, at leaft, he 
muft have refrained from bearing witnefs to any one, whom 
did not infallibly know to be the divine perfon in que- 

ion. 


Befides, had the. Baptift. alone been the counterfeit, as 
Jefus muft then have been preceded by fom truly divine fore- 
runner, to whom the character which John affumed, did 
really belong; Jefus would undoubtedly have appealed to the 
teftimony of that true prophet, if to any, inftead of the falfe ; 
and we could never have found him endeavouring to eftablifh 
the credit of John. 


It is evident, therefore, beyond queftion, our Author faysy 
that if we admit the divine Miffion of Jefus, his teftimony 
will oblige us alfo to acknowlege the infpiration of Johne 

And 
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And thus the evidence they have borne to the truth of each 
other’s divine pretenfions, reduces us to the neceffity of re- 
jecting them doth as impoftors ; or fubmitting to doth, in thofe 
very characters they aflumed, as the efpecial Meflengers of 
God, and immediate Revealers of his will to mankind. 


‘ This indiffoluble connexion between Jefus and the 
© Baptift, (continues Mr. Bell) naturally points out a parti- , 
cular method of eftablifhing the truth and certainty of the 
Chriftian Revelation: in its own nature, ftrong and con- 
clufive ; and independent of all that variety of other argu- 
ments, by which its divine original may be clearly ‘proved, 
If thofe particulars, which the Evangelifts have recorded, 
relating to John’s birth and tranfactions, and fuch others 
concerning Jefus, as are neceflarily conne&ed with them, 
will enable us to fhew, fatisfactorily, that the Baptift himfelf 
could not be a impoftor ; then will they afford a compleat 
and equally fatisfactory proof of the divine Miffion of Jefus ; 
fince it will then be certain, that he could be no lefs than 
what John declared him to be, the promifed Meffiah, and 
the Son of God. 


© The profecution of this particular point is the firft and 
more immediate object of the following enquiry. Butas we 
proceed in it, the arguments will likewife be found attended 
with this further, and very -material, advantage; that, in 
illuftrating the evidence of the divine original of John, we 
fhall at the fame time unavoidably trace out a feparate, 
direct, and equally full proof, of the divine charaer of 
Jefus, drawn from the nature of thofe particulars, which re- 
late immediately to himfelf alone. | 


‘ The chief of thofe materials, which muft ferve for the 
foundation of this enquiry, are but few in number, and 
little more than a feries of aftonifhing events, affirmed to 
have accompanied both the Baptift’s and Jefus’s births. 
But thefe, when confidered in their feveral circumftances, 
and neceflary connections ; and when joined likewife with 
fome remarkable particulars in the conduét of John and: 
Jefus towards each other, which muft greatly contribute to 
their further illuftration ; will appear, it is hoped, fully 
fufficient to anfwer the end propofed, and afford us a proof, 
at leaft, as fatisfactory as in fuch a point can rationally be 
defired, that John was indeed a man fent from God, and 
Jefus beyond all queftion the true Meffiah.’ 


__ in the profecution of his argument, our Author does nof 
endeavour to prove, that the gofpels were really written by 
thofe 
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thofe perfons, whofe names they bear ; but taking this jingle 
point for granted, as paving been fully eftablifhed by thofe, 
who have written profefledly upon it; the defign of /his en- 
quiry is to prove, that the facts, in queftion, recorded in the 
gofpels, could not poffibly be forged, but muft really have 
come to pafs, in the manner that they are there related. 
And this, not by arguing from any fuppofed authority of the 
Evangelifts, but from the very nature and circumftances of 
their relations themfelves. 


The peculiar nature of the tranfactions which he confiders, 
and the various circumftances neceflary to be attended to, in 
order to place every material particular in its true light, and 
effetually clear up the point in debate, unavoidably draw out 
his enquiry to an unexpected length. He clofes his work 
therefore with a fort {ketch of the whole evidence produced, 
in fupport of the important point to be proved; that when 
confidered at once in a collective view, every diftin& part 
may be allowed its due influence and weight; and the cer 
tainty of the conclufion judged of, by the joint evidence of the 
whole. 


To fhew the utter incredibility of any /uch impofture, as 
that in debate, nothing more, he obferves, can be abfolutely 
requifite, than to prove one or other of the following poipts. 
— Either that the plot fuppofed is of fo abjurd a nature in it- 
felf ; that it is impoffible to believe that it could ever be un- 
dertaken: or, however, if there are not materials enough to 
prove this, that all the particular perfons concerned, were 
fuch, and fo circumftanced; that it cannot be believed pofiible 
for them to have contrived.or engaged in fuch a defign. Or 
laftly, that the manner of. conducting the plot fuppofed, cers’ 
tainly was, in feveral important particulars during its progrefs, 
fuch as it could ot have been, had the only perfons concerned 
really con{pired in the profecution of /uch an impofture. 


To trace out a fatisfaftory proof of either of thefe points, 
may, in many cafes, we are told, be extremely difficult for 
want of information, and inmany, abfolutely.impoffible. But 
in whatever inftance either of them /imgly can.be clearly and 
diftinétly made out, by comparing the feveral.circumftances 
of the cafe, with the moft obvious and allowed principles of 
human nature ; there our doubts mu/? be at an end, and th¢ 
fufpicion of any impofture mu/? unavoidably. be given up. 


When therefore the cafe confidered proves fuch, that not 
one of thefe points only, but all of them-can be eftablithed to- 
gether; when it can not only be made to appear morally impoffible, 
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for the plot in queftion to have ever been contrived; but like- 
wife for thofe particular perfons, who alone are concerned, to 
have contrived it; and moreover equally incredible for them, 
if they had, to have conducted it in the manner it appears, 
from the facts themfelves, to have been conduéted : when all 
thefe points can be made good together, then we have the 
compleateft proof of the impoffibility of the plot in queftion, 
that the nature of fuch points can be ever capable of admitting. 
And, in this cafe, the mind cannot but acquiefce without he- 
fitation, and reft perfectly fatisfied with the conclufion. 


Now by each of thefe feveral kinds of proofs, has our Author 
been enabled to eftablifh the truth and certainty of all thofe 
miraculous events, which the Evangelifts have recorded of the 


nativities of John the Baptift, and Jefus Chrift. 


In the firft place, it was obvious, that the various aftonifh- 
ing circumftances, faid to have accompanied the conception 
and birth of John, are in their own nature fo evidently mi- 
raculous, that if they really came to pafs, Ais appearance in 
the world, and the divine character he at length aflumed, mu/? 
have been the immediate appointment of Ged. With regard 
to thofe facts, therefore, the only point tobe proved was, that 
they really came to pats. 


In orderto prove this, our Author has plainly fhewn, from 
a multiplicity of abfurdities, which muft unavoidably attend 
the contrary fuppofition, that they could neither be invented 
by Jefus, nor his difciples, nor any one elfe, after the death of 

obn, nor by John himfelf, or any of his difciples, during brs 
life. » That fome of them, from their very nature alone, mutt 
affuredly have come to pafs, in the manner, and at the time 
related ; and; upon the whole, that if ay of them did not, or 
if there was the leaft deceit in the accounts of any of them, 
Zacharias and Elizabeth muft have been the original and real 
managers of the plot. 


The contrivance of the plot in queftion being thus traced up, 
as high as them, in order to determine whether they could 
really be the contrivers of it or not; Mr. Bell, in the next 
place, fully fhews, that, if fo, the defign they muft have been 
engaged in, could not have been confined to Fobn only, nor 
could they themfelves have been the o/y perfons concerned in 
carrying it on. But, that they muft at the fame time have 
been engaged in promoting another, fimilar ifypofture, which 
related in like manner to e/us, and was the counter-part of 
that concerning ‘Zohu. And likewife, that Jofeph and Mary 
muft 












Fobn the Baptift and Fefus Chrift: st 
muft have been intimately connected with Zacharias and Eli- 
zabeth, in the joint profecution of both. 


The foundation of the whole farther enquiry being thus 
laid, the next point is to prove the incredibility of the ex- 
iftence, of thefe joint impoft¢f{s, by confidering the circumftan- 
ces and fituation of each of thofe perfons, who muft have con- 
trived and carried them on. This argument our Author purfues 
thro’ the feveral tracks, which gradually open to his view, till 
it brings him at length to this decifive conclufion :—T hat the 
whole fuppofition of thefe joint impoftgys muft be given up; 
as in every particular abfolutely groundlefs and falfe. For, 
from an attentive confideration of the moft material circum- 
ftances attending each of the perfons concerned, but more 
elpecially the advanced age, facred ptofeffion, and exemplary 
character of Zacharias, together with the youth, innocence, 
and unfullied reputation of Mary; and from thefe particu- 
lats, confidered jointly with the progrefs of the fuppofed plots 
themfelves, he makes it fully appear, that neither any of the 
four perfons concerned, whether fingly or jointly, nor all of 
them together, could poffibly be the contrivers of the im- 
poftures fuppofed. 


So that, as the only perfons, at all concerned in the tranf- 
actions under confideration, plainly appear to be fuch, as could 
neither have contrived, nor undertaken, the impoftures in 
debate ; all fufpicion of any deceit in the cafe, muft from this 
argument alone fall at once to the ground; the miraculous 
events in queftion muft be acknowleged to have come to pafs, 
in the manner they are related ; and the characters of thofe 
extraordinary perfons, whofe bjrths they accompanied, muft 
be fubmitted to as unqueftionably divine. 


Having thus, in the firft part of his enquiry, fully proved 
the incredibility of the impoftures in queftion, from cofidering 
all the feveral circumftances of the parties concerned, Mr. Bell 
proceeds, in the fecond, to eftablifh the fame point, by an- 
other argument, of no lefs real ftrength, and, at the fame 
time, more obvious than the former. This is an illuftration 
of feveral moft ftriking abfurdities, unavoidably contained in 
the internal nature of the fuppofed impoftures themfelves: 
Under this head he fhews plainly, that the fuppofition of any 
deceit in the cafe befure us, would indifpenfably oblige us ta 
fuppofe the truth of feveral particulars, all in the higheft de- 
gree impoffible to be believed. 


As, for inftance, that an old, practifed, and mioft fubtle 
deceiver, could plan out an impofture to be carried into execu- 
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tion by one particular perfon only, and even venture to feign 
himfelf dumb, for a long fpace of time, merely to prepare the 
way for it, not only while the very perfon, for whom it was 
contrived, remained yet unborn, but likewife before he was 
even conceived; nay, and while the contriver himfelf had 
every reafon the thing could admit of, for believing that thzs 
perfon, for whom he was contriving all this iniquity, would 
never actually exit. 


That befides, this fame veteran deceiver fhould do all this, 
for the fake of fuch a plot, /o contrived, as, after all, he could 
not have the leaft hope of ever bringing on the ftage, unlefs 
he could firft infallibly foretel, not only the future birth, but 
even the fex too, of a particular infant, even before it was 
conceived, 


That moreover, he could deliberately fix upon fuch a plan 
for his intended impofture, as obliged him publickly to-fore- 
tel, under the pretence of being divinely infpired, that a cer- 
tain infant, then but a few days old, would afluredly live till 
above the age of twenty years. 


And befides, that the fame infant, when arrived at that age, 
would certainly appear in public, and exercife the feveral 
functions of a moft extraordinary divine character, which, 
humanly fpeaking, it was in the higheft degree doubtful, 
from the nature of the character alone, whether he might 
either be able, or inclined to counterfeit ; and the true owner 
of which, it was likewife univerfally believed, would appear in 
the mean time, and effcétually deprive this fuppofed intended 
counterfeit of any opportunity to affume this part. 


Thus our Author, in the two firft parts of his enquiry, 
fully proves the truth of the miraculous circumftances re- 
corded of the Conceptions and Births of John the Baptift and 
Jefiis Chrift, by every kind of direct argument, which the 
nature of the faéts themfclves can admit. He fhews, that 
neither were the perfons concerned capable of con{piring to- 
gether in the plot fuppofed, nor was the plot itfelf even ca- 
pable of being contrived, and entered into ; nor could feveral 
fteps, of the utmoft importance, which a€tually took place, 
have been adopted, had there really exifted any fuch im- 
pofture, as that, which muft be fuppofed. 


But to render the joint force of the whole ftill more irre- 
fiftible, and that no argument, with which the Gofpel can fur- 
nifh us, to illuftrate fo important a point, may lie neglected, 
he examines, in the lait part of his enquiry, into the beha- 
vieur 
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viour of John and Jefus themfelves ; in .thofe inftances, in 
which they muft have had a fecret, as well as thofe in which 
they had an apparent connection with cach other, and which 
muft therefore tend to illuftrate ftill farther their true cha~- 
racters and defigns. And from this enquiry into the relative 
conduct of the fuppofed impoftors themfelves, it appears 
plainly, in a variety of particulars, of the utmoft importance 
to their caufe, to have been fuch, as it is utterly incredible 
they could have adopted, had the feveral aftonifhing events, 
before confidered, been fictitious, and they themfelves nothing 
more than mere human impoftors. 


For, in this part of his enquiry, our Author clearly fhews, 
that in many, even the moft remarkable particulars of their 
public conduct towards each other, they acted in fuch a man- 


ner, as, to thofe who had nothing more than human forefight . 


to judge by, muft have appeared the readieft way to obftruct, 
and overfet their whole defign ; and, confequently, in a man- 


ner in which no impoftors could poflibly have determined to 
act. 


And thus, as the conclufion of the whole argument, the 
divine Miffion of Jefus Chrift ftands firmly eftablifhed, not 
only on the adequate and indifputable, becaufe infpired, te- 
ftimony of John the Baptift; but likewife, independently of 
his teftimony, upon the unqueftionable truth and certainty of 
all thofe miraculous events, which the Evangelifts have truly 
informed us accompanied his own firft appearance in the 
world, 


‘ So confpicuoufly (fays our Author) do the divine difpen- 
« fations of perfect wifdom and truth, diftinguifh themfelves 
¢ from the fhort-fighted fchemes of human artifice and deceit! 
<« Plots of human cunning often appear fpecious at firft fight, 
« and well connected together; but, on a nearer infpection, 
<« foon betray evident tokens of inconfiftency, falfhood, and 
« difguife. hile, on the contrary, the ftupendous plans of 
« Divine Providence appear, at a diftance, like a number of 
« unconnected, and perhaps even interfering events; but, 
‘ when moft fcrupuloufly examined, never fail to manifeft the 
¢ fupreme wifdom of their all-perfect Author, in that irrefifti- 
¢ ble force of evidence they all jointly produce.’ 


We have now given a pretty full account of what» is con- 
tained in this fenftble and ingenious performance, which the 
believer in Chriftianity will read with pleafure, and which 
will thew the candid Deift, (for candid Deifts we are per- 
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Suaded there are) if he perufes it with ferioufnefs and atten- 
tion, that there is evidence for the truth of the Chriftian reli- 
gion, which, probably, he has never carefully examined. 
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The Hiftory of Guftavus Ericfon, King of Sweden, with an in- 
troductory Hiftory of Sweden, from the Middle of the Twelfth 
Century. By Henry-Auguftus Raymond, Efq; 8vo. §s. 
Millar. 


HE volume before us comprifes a period, which, per- 

haps, is more active, and marked by more extraordi- 
nary revolutions, both in civil and religious Government, 
than any within the whole compafs of Hiftory. 


In the perfon of Guftavus, we behold a Prince valiant, 
enterprizing, wife, and generous. Who after having been 
{unk in captivity, profcribed by his enemies, and reduced to 
the loweft ebb of diftrefs, furmounted incredible difficulties, 
efcaped amazing dangers, and at length, by the help of a 
few undifciplined favages, raifed himtelf to the Crown of 
Sweden, which at that time groaned under the yoke of ty- 
ranny, and was on the point of becoming a province to Den- 
mark. 


This Hero, by his valour and abilities, not only refcued 
his country from the tyranny of the Danes, but by his fin- 
gular addrefs and perfeverance, he recovered the full extent 
of the regal authority, which the Clergy and Nobility had 
ufurped from his predeceflors: and at length changed Swe- 
den from an elective kingdom into a hereditary monarchy. 


But what does greateft honour to Guftavus, was the re- 
formation he effeéted in point of religion. If, on one hand, 
we confider the favage character of the Swedes at that time, 
immerfed in the deepeft ignorance and fuperftition, and re- 
garding their Priefts and religious ceremonies with the high- 
eft degree of awe and veneration: if, o1 the other hand, we 
reflect on the vaft power of the Clergy, both by reafon of 
their extraordinary influence over the minds of their bigotted 
flock, and of their immenfe riches and pofleffions—If we at- 
tend to ail thefe circumftances, we fhall acknowlege that it 
was a mafter-piece of policy, to introduce a thorough change 
of religion, and confifcate the prodigious wealth of the Cler- 
gy ta the ufe of the State. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed, the life and reign of Guftayus, is marked through- 
out with the moft ftriking and interefting events, All is {pi- 
ritand motion: and the defcription of iuch bufy fcenes, de- 


mands an Hiftorian poflefled of no common degree of energy 


and vivacity. 


Our Author, it muft be admitted, is far from being defi- 
cient in thefe qualities. His ftyle is, in general, eafy, {pirit- 
ed, and manly. His remarks are always diftinguifhed by a 
peculiar freedom and vigour of thought, and are frequently 
made with great judgment and propriety. 


To the hiftory of Guftavus, he has premifed a fucciné& 
account of Sweden, from the middle of the twelfth century, 
which opens with the reign of Eric the ninth; the point 
from which Vertot commences what he calls his Hi/foire 
Chronologique plus exaéte. 


Our Author profefles however to have no great dependence 
either on the accuracy or veracity of the ingenious Abbé : 
but he affures us that he has relied chiefly on the authority of 
Puffendorft, Loccenius, &c. Neverthelefs we find that he has 
thought proper to reject fome remarkable incidents related by 
the former, fuch for inftance, as the firft inftitution of celi- 
bacy among the Swedifh clergy, under the reign of Eric 
Lifper. 


With regard to his cenfure of Vertot, we think it fomewhat 
fevere: for though the French hiftorian. may, in fome in- 
ftances, have contradicted the more approved authorities, 
yet he feems, in general, to exprefs great zeal for truth, and 
to have taken great pains to difcover it. He takes notice 
himfelf of the many contradiGtions among former writers, 
which he has endeavoured to reconcile: and he aflures us, 
that he has read all the Swedifh, Danifh, Dutch, and French 
hiftorians, of whom he gives along catalogue from Ericus 
Upfalienfis, down to Varillus and Maimbourg. We will not 
fay that he has been fo happy in collating his authorities, 
as to have conf{tantly adopted the moft authentic accounts : 
but confidering his religion, it muft be acknowledged that he 
fhews uncommon generofity and impartiality in his hiftory of 
Guftavus: and with refpeét to elegance and maftery of com- 
pofition, he is undoubtedly the firft writer on the fubjedt, 
who deferves the name of an hiftorian. In this: particular 
however, Mr. Raymond pays due acknowlegment to Ver- 
tot’s merit. 
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As an abridgement of an abridgement would be little fatis- 

factory to the Reader, we therefore pafs over the introducto- 

hiftory, and proceed to give an abftraét of the life of 
Guftavus, as a fpecimen of our Authov’s hiftorical talents. 


Guftavus was defcended from the antient Kings of Swe- 
den, his Father was named Eric Vafa, nearly related to, 
and much refpected by the Jate adminiftrator; but Guftavus 
as better fuited in age and difpofition, was not only greatly 
trufted, but much beloved by him. 


Guftavus had thofe natural advantages which give an 
early prejudice in the. pofictior’s favour, till experience has 
either difappointed the hopes they have raifed, or fixed opi- 
nion on fo reafonable and firm a bafis, that expectation is loft 
m certainty. His perfon was majeftic and graceful, his con- 
verfation engaging, and his temper amiable. His capacity 
qualified him to conceive the noblcft enterprizes, and his 


courage enabled him to execute them. Averfe to the diffipa- - 


tions and pleafures fo attractive to moft perfons of his age, 
youth feemed to have no other effect on his difpofition, than 
to give fire to his love of glory, to animate him in purfuit 
of fame, and to qualify him to fupport the fatigues and dan- 
gers of a martial life. 


In a long and defperate engagement with the Danes, 
Guftavus firft fignalized his courage and conduét, and gave 
the firft onfet, at the head of his fquadron. The adminiftra- 
tor attributed the fuccefs of the day entirely to him; and 
when the King of Denmark to revenge thé difgrace of his 
defeat, laid fiege to Stockholm, Guftavus who commanded 


the cavalry, gave frefh proofs of military merit; he con-, 


{tantly repulfed the ‘Danes, ‘and was the chief inftrument of 
the deftruction of fo great a part of their army in their re- 
treat. Thefe fervices as they endeared him to the adminiftra- 
ror, fo they rendered him formidable to Chriftiern the Danifh 
King: and the fatter having tried in vain to get the admi- 
niftrator on board his fhip, in order to treat of peace, he at 
length offered to mect the adminiftrator at Stockholm, if he 
would give him Guftavus and hve dther nobles as ‘hoftages. 


By this Rratagem he got Guftavus in his power.5 for when 
the hoftages arrived at the fhore, they were forced on board 
the fleet, though the King was not landed, contrary to the 
agreement; andthe wind changing, he fet fail for Denmark, 
Having carried off Guftavus, and the other nobles, Chriftiern 
hoped that the adminiftrator would confent to the. renewal 
of the treaty of Calmar to fave the lives of the hoftages, 
which 
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which he menaced in cafe of a refufal to renew that treaty. 
Being difappointed in his expectations, he endeavoured to 
gain the hoftages over to his party, and failing in his at- 
tempt, he ordered the officer, to whofe care they were entruft- 
ed, to put them to death privately. But the officer fhocked 
at the cruelty of the command, perfuaded the King that 
fuch a proceeding would be againft the principles of felf- 
intereft. His remonftrances prevailed, and the lives of the 
hoftages were fpared, but they were confined in the caftle of 
Copenhagen. 


Guftavus was committed to the care of Eric Banner, who 
carried him to the caftle of Calo, in Jutland, and gevieroufly 
engaged to pay 6000 crowns of gold for his ranfom, if 
Guftavus fhould efcape. The affeétion of Banner and his fa- 
mily increafed towards Guftavus on more intimate inter- 
courfe, and they made it their principal ftudy to invent new 
amufements. Hunting, and every pleafure the country could 
afford, were provided in a conftant fucceffion for his enter- 
tainment, and he appeared rather’ the commander of the 


caftle, than a prifoner in it. But all thefe generous efforts © 


to diffipate the melancholy that opprefied him, were inef- 
fectual. No pleafures could extinguifh or even damp his love 
of glory, while his country was bleeding under the cruelty of 
the King of Denmark. 


Chriftiern had again invaded Sweden, and defeated the 
Adminiftrator in an engagement, wherein the latter was 
mortally wounded: and Sweden being deftitute of an army 
to defend it, fell a prey to the Danifh tyrant, who was pro- 
claimed King in Upfal. The whole kingdom was fubdued, 
except Stockholm and Calmar, which remained in poffeffion 
of Chriftina, the Adminiftrator’s widow and aunt to Gufta- 
vus: and the Swedes had nothing but defpair to oppole to 
tyranny. Guftavus alone was fuperior to his misfortunes, 
diftrefs roufed, not deprefied his courage. ‘* The defire of 
revenging the death of his Prince and friend, and of deliver- 
ing his country from fuch inhuman oppreflors, perhaps not 
unaccompanied with fome motives of ambition, were irre- 
fiftible temptations to him to procure for himfelf that liberty, 
which he could never hope to obtain from:the King of 
Denmark. He would not attempt to corrupt the loyalty of 
Banner, by endeavouring to induce him to confent to his 
flight, and thought fo kind a friend could not believe him 
deficient in generofity and gratitude, if he tranfmitted to him 
the fum, which he had engaged to pay the King, in cafe he 
fuffered' his prifoner to efcape, 
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Having by this refolution found a means of acquitting 


himfelf towards Banner, for the ufe he purpofed making of 
his indulgence, he went out of the caftle one morning at a 
very early hour, on pretence of taking his ufual diverfion 
of hunting; when difguifing himfelf in the drefs of a pea- 
fant, he purfued fome bye-paths, and, after travelling two 
days on foot, he reached the town of Flenfburg. 


_No one was then fuffered to go out of that city with- 
out a paflport, for which Guftavus durit not apply; and 
yet, while he remained there, he was. hourly expofed to the 
danger of being difcovered. ‘To extricate himfelf from this 
perilous fituation, he engaged in the fervice of a man of 
lower Saxony, who trafficked in cattle, which it was his 
practice, at that feafon to purchafe in Jutland; and by be- 
ing employed in driving the beafts, Guftavus got fafe and un- 
fulpected out of Denmark, and went to Lubec. 


As foon as Eric Banner was informed that his prifoner 
had made his efcape, he purfued him, and having found him 
at Lubec, vented fome fevere reproaches, for the ungenerous 
return he made to the affectionate treatment he had re- 
ceived, at Calo, by expofing him to the King’s refent- 
ment, and the forfeiture of fo confiderable a fum of money. 


Guftavus affured him that he was taking meafures to 
acquit that debt directly ; and juftified his conduct fo power- 
fully, by reprefenting his laudable motives for procuring 
himfelf that liberty, which he could no longer hope to re- 
ceive from Chriftiern, that Banner either convinced by rea- 
fon, or fwayed by affection, returned home well {fatisfied 
with the part Guftavus had aéted; and, to fecure himfelf 
from any fevere examination; gave out that he had not been 
able to overtake his prifoner. 


_ Had Banner remained difcontented with Guftavus no dan- 
ger could have accrued to the latter from it, for Nicholas 
Gems, Burgomafter of Lubec, had taken him under his pro- 
tection. As foon as Guftavus arrived in that city, he difco- 
vered himfelf to Gems, and endeavoured to obtain fuccours 
of the regency; but they refufed to engage in his caufe, and 
all the encouragement he received in this place was, a fupply 
of money for his prefent exigencies, and a fecret promife 
from the Burgomafter, that if he could raife a confiderable 
army in Sweden, the regency would then declare in his fa~- 
vour. Guftavus could not even prevail on Nicholas to con- 
vey him to Stockholm, but he was fuffered to land near Cal- 
mar, 


Calmar 
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Calmar at that time preferved an apparent fidelity to 
Chriftina, and Guftavus expected, that, in confideration of 
his rank, the Governor would yield the command of the 


garrifon to him: but he having treacherous defigns of fel- 


ling it to the enemy, threatened to kill Guftavus, or to 
deliver him to the King of Denmark, if he did not leave 
the town. 


As foon as’Chriftiern was informed of Guftavus’s efcape 
from Calo, he ufed all poffible means for feizing his perfon, 
and this affair at Calmar made fo much noife, that his 
danger in continuing there was inevitable. He once more 
aflumed a peafant’s drefs, and, thus difguifed, got into a 
cart laden with ftraw, and pafling undifcovered through the 
whole Danifh army, repaired to a caftle of his father’s in 
Sudermania. In this fhort refpite from the perils which in- 
vironed him, he wrote to all his friends to acquaint them with 
his return into Sweden, and in vain excited them to unite in 
defence of their country. 


All his endeavours to raife their drooping fpirits proving 
ineffe€tual, he made an effort, equally fruitlefs to raife the 
peafants. Difappointed in every attempt, deprived of every 
hope of roufing the dejeéted minds of his defpairing country- 
men, but ftill full of ardour to expofe his life for the general 
good, Guftavus refolved, notwithftanding the dangers he 
muft encounter in the execution, to feek for a means of en- 
tering into Stockholm,-which was then befet by the Danith 
army. In purfuance of this defign, he bent his courfe 
through the leaft frequented ioads, lodging in the pooreft and 
moft concealed huts. All thefe precautions however were 
ineffe&tual: thofe who were employed to watch for him, 
executed their charge with fuch vigilance, that they arrived 
at one of the cottages where he had Jain, but an hour after 
he had left it; and he was fo clofely purfued, that he thought 
the moft advifable means of eluding their fearch was to con- 
ceal himfelf in a monatftery. 


He made choice for this purpofe of the college of Gri- 
phifolme, which had been founded by his anceftors ; but 
the Monks which inhabited it, more affected by regard for 
their prefent fafety, than by the remembrance of paft obliga- 
tions, foon informed him, that they could not hazard their 
own fecurity in procuring his: difappointed even of a fafe 


retreat, Guftavus returned into Sudermania; and there‘ 


found an afylum, in the mean and obfcure cottage of a pea- 
fant, who had formerly been a fervant in his family. From 
| hence 
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hence he again applied to the Swedifh nobles; the man whe 
had received him in his houfe, undertaking likewife to car 
his letters to them. But ftill his attempts were fruitlefs, and 
he found it in vain to continue his endeavours to rouze men 
fo totally difpirited, which he now believed could only be 
effected by the oppreflive government of fo tyrannical a Prince, 
as him to whom they had fubmitted. 


Chriftiern having, by means of money, procured pofleffion 
of Calmar, advanced towards Stockholm, which was foon 
furrendered, and he was at length crowned King of Sweden, 
On this occafion he entertained the nobility magnificently 
and endeavoured to engratiate himfclf by his affal bil ity. But 
his behaviour foon altered, and the joy of the Swedes was 
changed into horror. The Archbi‘ op of Upfal, according to 
the plan concerted between him and the King, preferred an 
accufation againft thofe who had ftood in oppofition to 
the Danifi tyrant. In confequence of which nincty-four 
Senators were put to death: ‘and finding that fome had 
efcaped whom he had deftined to deftruction, and believing 
them to be concealed in Stockholm, he pillaged the town 
and mailacred the inhabitants. He was fo brutal as to deny 
the rights of burial to the executed nobles, whofe bodies were 
burnt. He offered Chriftina the wretched alternative of 
being burnt, drowned, or buried alive; and commanded 
that Sigrida her mother fhould be fewed up in a fack and 
thrown. into the fea, but they obtained their lives by the 


earneft follicitations of the Danifth Admiral, on delivering up: 


all their poflefions: but they, with many other ladies of 
diftinguifhed rank, partic ularly the widows of the executed 
Lords, were caft wto prifon. A conf{cioufnels of the = 9 
ment which thefe proceedings muft excite, ferved onl 

encreafe his cruelty; he difperfed afiaffins, all over Smale: 
and he even opprefled and difarmed the peafarnts. A price 


was fet on the head of Guftavus, and it was declared high 
treafon to conceal him. 


Guftayvus was at the houfe of his old fervant, when the 
horrible maflacre was perpetrated at Stockholm. The ac- 
count which reached him in his retirement, affected him in 
the moft fenfible manner. General diftrefs called more 
loudly than ever for deliverance, but what hope cauld he en- 
tertain without fricnds or dependents: deftitute of men or 
money to raife an army; not even able to defend his own 
life, which was environed with dangers. In this perilous 
{tate, the province of Dalecarlia alone offered him the leaft 


probability 
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probability of a fafe retreat, if he could reach it undifcover- 
ed. Rendered in many places inacceffible by high moun- 
tains ; and almoft impenetrable forefts, the inhabitants had, 
- the moft oppreflive reigns, preferved a degree of liberty 
neyond what any other part of the kingdom could boatt, 


Guftavus not only expected a fafe retreat in Dalecarlia, 


but had fome hopes in the unconquerable {pirit of the people, - 


whofe ferocity, untamed by fubordination, and implacable 
enemies to ” his & rendered them fit aflociates for a defpe- 
rate enterprize. Encouraged by thefe views, Guftavus had 
again recourfe to his ruftic habit, and pafled undifcovered 
through a country befet with perfons who were diligently 
feeking him, and arrived fafe in Dalecarlia. Here he difco- 
vered himfelf to Andrew Lakintha, who had been his co- 
temporary at the univerfity of Upfal, and perfuaded this 
gentleman to join with him in an attempt to excite the Da- 
lecarlians to affift him in delivering the Swedes from the 
grievous yoke with which they were opprefled. But finding 
him too cautious, he determined to feek for bolder aflociates ; 
and only requefting fecrecy of Andrew, whofe fincerity 
and generofity were greater than his courage, he left his houfe 
and went to that of one Peterfon, whom he had known in 
the army, where he had ferved with intrepidity. 


He met. with a very affectionate reception from Peterfon, 
who entered with eagernefs into his views, concerted with 
him every neceflary preparative for the execution of their en- 
terprize, and fet out, as he declared, to perfuade his friends 
to join in the yndertaking. But all his affection and refpec&t 
for Guftavus’s perfon and his zeal for his caufe, were coun- 
terfeited, with an intention of fixing him in his houfe, till he 
could receive a great reward from the Vice-Roy, for deli- 
vering him into his hands: nor had he concealed it fo care- 
fully from his wife, but that fhe, who knew the badnefs of 
his difpofition, was fufficiently fenfible of his defign. 


Peterfon’s wife wifhed to prevent her hufband from the 
execution of a crime againft juftice, faith, and hofpitality, 
though it could not be done without the part fhe aéted in 
it being liable to difcovery, and thereby expofing her to his 
indignation. Generofity conquered fear: fhe acquainted 
Guftavus with his danger, and under the condué of a faithful 
fervant, fent him to the houfe of a clergyman, whofe probity 
and honour fhe thought would procure him a fafe afylum. 


Peterfon came back the next day, with a confiderable body 
ef troops under his dire@tion, and placed them round the 
houfe, 
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houfe, to prevent his gueft from all chance of efcaping ; but, 
on entering it, Guftavus was no where to be found. And 
the filence of thofe, who were parties in his flight, left the 
Danes in all their former perplexity about the place of his re- 
treat. 


The clergyman, to whofe fidelity Guftavus’s deliverer 
had entrufted him, was not unworthy of her confidence. His 
humanity was moft fenfibly touched with the fufferings of 
his wretched country, and he received Guftavus with the re- 
{pect due to one, whom he looked upon as the future deliverer 
of the nation. Not to be wanting to the truft repofed in him 
by a woman, whofe virtues he highly efteemed, he concealed 
Guftavus in a fecret chamber within his church, to fecure 
him from being difcovered, if the infidelity or weaknefs of 
his guide fhould betray the place to which he had conducted 
him, and thereby expofe the houfe to be fearched by the difap- 
pointed and treacherous Peterfon. 


The regard this good man had firft fhewn to Guftavus 
on account of his caufe, character, and recommendation, 
grew, upon acquaintance, into affection for his focial virtues. 
He not only approved, but encouraged his defigns, and en- 
tered fo far into the execution of them, as to fpread among 
his friends reports of farther encroachments which the Danes 
were preparing, and of their hafte to make the Dalecarlians 
equal fufferers with the reft of Sweden. Such alarming ac- 
counts foon fpread into a general rumour ; and increafing the 
difcontents of the people, rendered them more difpofed to re- 
bel. When their minds were thus prepared, he advifed 
Guftavus to addrefs the multitude at an approaching feftival, 
which was yearly celebrated at Mora during the Chriftmas 
holydays, when he might, by one of thofe fudden fits of re- 
fentment and defperation, fo natural to a fierce and favage 
people, at once levy fuch an army, as would raife the droop- 
ing fpirits of his friends, and by infpiring his countrymen 
with hopes of fuccefs, awaken in them the neceflary courage 
to attempt it. 


There was a boldnefs in this meafure well fuiting the 
greatnefs of Guftavus’s views, and the intrepidity of his mind; 
and he agreed to the propofal without hefitation. On the 
feftival day he appeared among the people, and loudly pro- 
claimed both his name and intention. He urged the ty- 
ranny and ris | of the Danes, and the impending danger 
which threatened Dalecarlia, fince that province, the only 
one in Sweden that had been fo long fpared, was now going 
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to be the fcene of their brutality. He reprefented to them 
their great ftrength, the large armies which they alone could 
fupply, their well-known valour, the honour of the enter- 
prize which would at once deliver their country, and preferve 
themfelves from the moft fanguinary tyrant that nature ever 
produced. He omitted no argument which would operate 
on any of their paffions, and animate them to joinhim. The 
gracefulnefs of his perfon, the dignity and fweetnefs of his 
manners, the intrepidity of his afpect, joined with his natural 
eloquence, his high birth and great reputation, added force to 
his arguments: but the moft accidental circumftance was 
peculiarly prevalent ; the north wind blew all the time he 
was {peaking, which being one of the great objects of that 
people’s fuperitition, who efteemed it the moft propitious fign, 
they augerated his future fuccefs from fo cafual an incident. 
The place refounded with their acclamations, and ftrong 
aflurances of facrificing their lives in the caufe of liberty, joined 
with the wildeft expreffions of rage and refentment againft the 
Danes. , 


Four hundred of thefe brave Dalecarlians immediately 
formed themfelves into a body, and chofe Guftavus for their 
leader. ‘To prevent the firft fallies of their courage from 
cooling,’ and to increafe his party by a fuccefsful beginning, 
he led them in the night againft the caftle of the perfon, who 
had the title, rather than the power of Governor of that pro- 
vince. They found him in the utmoft fecurity, depending 
on the depreffled ftate in which the Swedes at that time ap- 
peared, with only a weak guard for his defence; thefe the 
Dalecarlians flew, and foon forced the caftle. Guftavus gave 
them the plunder, and with great difficulty faved the life of the 
Governor. 


The fuccefs of this enterprize encreafed Guftavus’s army, 
and feveral provinces now declared for him. A feries of good 
fortune, not checquered with any fignal difafter, from this time 
attended him. ‘The wifdom and valour of his aétions, to- 
gether with his modefty and moderation, engaged the States 
General to offer him the title of King, which he declined, and 
declared, ‘* that he did not think himfelf worthy of it till 
** he had entirely driven the enemy out of the kingdom.” 
Which after he had happily effected, he accepted of the So- 
yvereignty, in which he fhewed that his talents, as a politician, 
were equal to his abilities as a warrior. His nice and cau- 
tious conduct in depreffling the Swedifh clergy, and eftablifh- 
ing Lutheranifm, does great honour to his policy.” As to his 
motives, 
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motives, it would be invidious to fuppofe that a regard for 
religion had no fhare in the reformation he effected ; but it is 
more than probable that the exorbitant power and wealth of 
the clergy, together with the oppofition he had met with from 
the intrigues and arms of the military Archbifhop of Upial, 
were the moft powerful inducements which determined him 
to make fo bold and hazardous an innovation, and which 
provoked even his favourite Dalecarlians to repeated rebel- 
lions. ‘The means by which he triumphed over fuperftition 
and rebellion, eftablifhed his throne in péace, rendered it 
hereditary in his family, and introduced wholefome laws and 
regulations in the ftate, are too copious for abridgement. We 
fhall therefore conclude with the following picture which our 
Author has drawn of his illuftrious hero. 


© Guftavus died at Stockholm in the feventieth year of 
his age. His body was carried to Upfal, where it was 
interred ; but the memory of his virtues was preferved in 
every Swedifh bofom. His fubjects lamented him with 
that fincere and unfeigned affliction which affords the 
nobleft elogium to a Prince. ‘Their tears, the mott elo- 
quent expreffion of forrow, flowed fafter than their words, 
for language is better fuited to lefs poignant grief. Every 
Swede was his hiftoriographer, for their memories were a 
record of all his actions, and bare relation his beft pane 
gyric. 
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‘ No prince was ever more juftly entitled to the love of 
-his fubjeéts than Guftavus, if we confider either the fitua- 
tion from which he delivered, or that in which he left 
them. In his earlieft youth he diftinguifhed himfelf by his 
valour; and by the happy mixture of an uncommon juft- 
nefs of thought, with the greateft activity of mind, he en- 
tered the world with all the advantages of experience, join- 
ed with the warmth and vigour of a youthful imagina- 
tion. His fuperior talents foon rendered him of fo much 
confequence, that Chriftiern thought his removal from the 
Adminiftrator, who found him his wifeft counfellor, was 
not too dearly purchafed by the moft flagrant treachery and 
feandalous breach of faith. ‘The next {cene of his life has 
more the air of romance than hiftory. ‘That infurmount- 
able greatnefs of foul which could encourage one man, 
deftitute of fortune, without affociate, in that particular 
without friend, to hope that he might deliver his country, 
and could lead him to-dare the attempt, would in fiction 
« be 
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be thought out of nature; Can any thing be more ama- 
zing to a human mind than to fee him, regardlefs of the 
dangers which befet him on every fide, not difcouraged by 
difappointments nor difpirited by difficulties, wander alone 
through a kingdom, feeking aflociates in an enterprize for 
which no {mall forces would fuffice. ‘ 
‘ When, contrary to all reafonable hope, he had fucceed- 
ed, his vigilance was not abated by fucceis. He conducted 
his little army with all the prudence and wifdom of the 
moft experienced general, while he expofed his perfon 
with an undaunted intrepidity, which in moft cafes would 
juftly have expofed a leader to the, imputation of rafhneis, 
but was in him agreeable to the moft exaét prudence. 
His foldiers ferved voluntarily, without pay, and with no 
other fubordination than what arofe from their love and 
veneration for him. His courage invigorated them; they 
were brave from his example, and would have looked on 
caution in the light of cowardice. 
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‘ Few princes who have been fortunate in the race of 
¢ glory can ceafe the ‘purfuit of it, and fuffer wifdom and 
¢ juftice to mark the, bounds beyond which they fhould not 
‘ pafs. “This was not the cafe’ with Guftavus. If ever we 
‘ may fuppofe a man who gained athrone was actuated by the 
¢ love of his country, rather than ambition, furely Guftavus 
‘ may receive this teftimony from us. Ambition is bound- 
‘ lefs; it knows not how to fay to the conquering fword, 
*¢ thus far fhalt thou go, ang no farther.” ‘This prince ne- 
‘ ver attempted to extend the fuccefs of his arms beyond the 
¢ deliverance of his own country. But as his aim was to 
‘ reftore it to liberty, he next attacked another tyranny, that 
‘ of the church, and with unwearied perfeverance intro- 
© duced a religion, lefs calculated to enilave, but more fit to 
¢ reform the manners of his people. 


‘ There is good reafon to fuppofe that Guftavus’s atten- 
tion to the Lutheran profeffion nright be firit directed 
by political views: the neceflity of abating the exorbitant 
power and riches of the clergy, and of finding another 
fund for the expences of the government than taxes, which 
drained the poor people of the beft part of the fruits of 
their labour, were ftrong inducements “ eftablifh it. But 
from the tenor of his life, and His whole manner of pro- 
ceeding in the reformation, it plainly appears, that when 

he examined the doétrine, he became a fincere convert to 
the religion, and himfelf embraced the faith which he re- 
commended to his fubje&ts, and eftablifhed in a mannet 
Rey. JAN. 1761. ¥ ‘ fuitable 
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fuitable to its precepts: free from the fpirit of perfecu- 
tion, he tolerated the prejudices of his fubjects, and chofe 
rather to convince their reafon than force their confciences, 
His life was fuitable to his profeffion ; fo ready to forgive, 
that few things were lefs dangerous than offending him. 
He never punifhed, but where mercy to thofe who were 
not criminal abfolutely required it. In the execution of 
juftice, wherein himfelf was no party, he was impartial and 
rigid, efteeming a ftrict execution of the laws the trueft 
clemency. His tender affections had no private objects but 
his wives and children ; beyond thofe intimate ties, all his 
fubjeéts fhared them in proportion to their real merits. He 
had neither favourites nor miftrefles; free from all vice, 
and, as far as is confiftent with humanity, void of weak- 
nefles. 


‘ His regal power was greater than any of his predeceflors 
enjoyed; for the people ceafed to difpute an authori 
which was employed only for their happinefs: but how far 


it was from being abfolute appears from the fate of his fon’ 
Eric, who did not inherit fo large a fhare of pawer as was | 


requifite to fecure to him a fovereignty which he abufed. 
Guftavus feemed born for royalty ; his beauty, the graceful- 
nefs of his perfon, and his majeftic air, at once engaged and 
awed his beholders. His underftanding and manner were free 
from the rufticity then ufual to the Swedes; he was elo- 
quent, gentle, atfable ; and, by his example, foftened their 
ferocity, and humanized his people. His focial virtues and 
amiable intercourfe, charmed in proportion as they were 
little known in that kingdom till they appeared in him: 
gentlenefs and {weetnefs of manners are delightful to all ; 
but they furprized, while they pleafed the Swedes, and 
operated like a fort of enchantment on all who were ca- 
pable of a due fenfe of them. He taught them, that ele- 
gance to a certain degree might be attained without 
effeminacy, and focial pleafure enjoyed without vice. The 
pleafing and innocent luxuries of life he introduced for the 
beft purpofes ; and while by them he foftened their tempers 
into humanity, he took care they fhould not corrupt their 
manners as Chriftians, conftantly reftraining them from 


every abufe and excefs, by the example of irreproachable 
virtue in his own conduct. 


* While he rendered them lefs favaze, he inftructed their 
ignorance, and enriched them by extending their commerce. 
He left his kingdom furnifhed with every encouragement 
for induftry, ample rewards for knowlege, relief for the 


* poor, 
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‘ poor, and confolation for the fick and difeafed, in the ma” 
« gazines, the fchools, and the hofpitals which he efta~ 
‘ blifhed.’ 


From the foregoing abftraét, Gur Readers may form an idea 
of Mr. Raymond’s Hiftory; which, if not elegant and cor- 
rect, is neverthelefs animated and entertaining. His re- 
marks, indeed, are, in fome places, trite and fuperfluous : 
his expreffion likewife is fometimes obfcure, and too often 
redundant. But the peculiar ftrength and vivacity, both of 

le and fentiment, which enlivens the whole, and which is 
fo” happily adapted to fuch an active and interefting uo pe 
will be found moft amply to compenfate for a few venial in- 
accuracies ; and where a work in general deferves commen- 
dation, to be induftrious in expofing particular blemithes, 
betrays rather the difpofition of a malevolent caviler, than of 


a candid critic. 
R~d 
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The Parents and Guardian’s Direétory, and the Youth’s Guide, 
in the Choice of a Profeffion or Trade. Containing 1. An 
Effay on the Education of the Tradefman and Mechanic.—2. 
The Qualifications neceffary for thofe defigned for the three 
learned Profeffions. — 3. An Account of the feveral Trades and 
mechanic Arts, digefted in. alphabetical Order; in which the 

| Bufineffes omitted by other Authors are here inferted; the Qua- 
lifications neceffary for each Trade are explained ; the Sums given 
with Ps phigh bh the Wages of ‘fourneymen; and the Sums 

_ required to fet up Mafters, are exbibited.—4. Advice to an 
Apprentice on his Behaviour while Ene to his Mafter. By 
Jofeph Collyer, 12mo. 3s. Griffiths. 


S° circumftantial a title might perhaps almoft excufe our 
entering farther into the contents of this publication ; 
but confidering the importance and utility of the fubjedt, it 
may be expected that we fhould give our Readers fome 
idea of the manner in. which the Author has performed his 
undertaking. : 


Among the numerous treatifes upon education, moft of 
them appear to have been calculated for fuch as fill the 
fuperior ftations of life, and many of them are too voluminous 
to engage the attention of thofe who either have not inclina- 
tion or leifure to read much. Thefe inconveniencies are 
effectually obviated in the ‘ree now hefore us; as 
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jt is more profefledly ealculated for thofe who are intended 
to be brought up to trade, and the exercife of. the manual 
arts, and who, indeed, ‘ conftitute a great and moft valuable 
‘ part of the nation; for as they furnifh all. our conveni- 
¢ encies and accommodations, and all the articles of com- 
¢ merce, from them are originally derived the fources of 
© national wealth, national ftrength and honour.’ Added te 
this it is fo concife and perfpicuous, that it will neither tire 
nor perplex a reader of the moft moderate capacity. 


Under the firft head, after fome general but pertinent di- 
rections for the due and early cultivation of religion, mora- 
lity, and humanity in young minds, our Author judicioufly 
recommends to parents and guardians to mark the genius of 
children as foon as it begins to difplay itfelf; and to this 
purpofe, advifes a ftri€&t attention to their propenfities and 
attachments, in their moft unguarded and fportive hours,—— 
© Children,’ our Author rightly obferves, ¢ are naturally fond 
© of mimicking every thing they fee; their parents and guar- 
‘ dians fhould therefore be careful not to miftake what arifes 
‘ from their natural activity and love of play, for the effedts 
‘ of genius ;” but by ferioufly adverting to what they moft 
pleafingly and moft a apply themfelves, to judge is 
what profeflion they will moft probably be happy and in what 
they are moft likely to fucceed. 


Mr. Collyer alfo juftly cenfures the too common practice 
of obliging youth indifcriminately to learn the dead lan- 
guages, efpecially when there is no probability of their ever 
‘deriving any real advantage in the courfe of their future lives 


from thofe ftudies ; and inftead of this wafte of time, he re- | 


commends a ftriét application to the attainment of their own 
tongue, fo as to be able to addrefs themfelves either in fpeak- 
ing or writing with elegance, or at leaft ‘with propriety : and 
the intervening leifure, which may happen before a boy is of 
fufficient age to be apprenticed, he propofes to be employed 
in the acquifition of fuch arts as may moft likely be fervice- 
able in their after progrefs through life, fuch as drawing, me- 
chanics and geometry.x—This head concludes with fome 
appofite premonitions to parents and guardians on the choice 
of fit mafters for their children or wards. Here he points 
out the folly of giving a large apprentice-fee, without refleét- 
ing whether the circumftances of the latter are fufficient to 
enable them to. fet up hereafter as mafters in their refpective 
trades or callings; but above all things he very proper! 
infifts, that to whatever branch of trade youth are veined, 
the greateit care fhould be taken that their mafters fhould be 
, men 
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en of perfect integrity, and piety. If, fays he, the 


parent or guardian, ‘ puts the lad to a difhoneft man, 


‘ 
c 
‘ 
‘ 


ly 


he may expect that the youth will learn to be a 
knave : if he puts him apprentice to a reprobate, his mafter 
may plant in his mind, with the myfteries of his profef- 
fion, the feeds of vice and profanenefs.’ 


Under this fecond head, though our Author has proper- 
enough traced out the qualifications negeflary to. fuch as 


chufe to devote themfelves to the learned profeffions, his 
directions for the conduct of their ftudies are too fucciné& 


to 


be attended with all the benefits he feems to have de- 


figned. 


How well our worthy and fenfible Author has aequitted 


himfelf in the third part of his undertaking, to which is ap- 
propriated more than four fifths of the whole, will be beft 
feen in the few fpecimens we have extracted for that purpofe. 


H 
th 
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owever it may not be improper to advertife the Reader, 
at, as it may be reafonably prefumed, he was obliged to 
formation for the greateft part of his materials, fuch little 


miftakes as may occur, ought not to be imputed to the Com- 
piler, but to thofe who communicated thefe informations, 
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Of they BRICKLAYER. 


‘ The previous qualifications of a boy defigned to make 
a figure as a Bricklayer, are more coniiderable than is ge- 
nerally imagined. He fhould have a good genius, and be- 
fore he is put apprentice, fhould learn not only arithmetic, 
but be taught trigonometry, geometry and drawing, and af- 
ter his being bound fhould fpend fome time in the ftudy of 
architecture, in order to know the juft proportion of doors, 
windows, arches, &c. Indeed the common work of the 
Bricklayer is. merely ranging his bricks with great truth 
upon each other; but, by fuch an education as is here re- 
commended, he will be enabled to draw plans, and to 
furvey and eftimate buildings, an eflential part of the byfi- 
nefs of a mafter. ‘The Bricklayer takes with an apprentice 
from 5 to 201. according to the degree of bufinefs he is 
in. ‘The common wages of a journeyman are 2s. 6d. or 
3s. a day; but as they work in the open air, they are 
obliged to be idle feveral.months in the year. A mafter 
may fet up with 100]. but if his bufinefs encreafes faft, he 
will foon employ fix times that fum. He is paid by the 
employer fo much for every yard of brickwork, either with, 
or without the materials, and his is a very profitable bufi- 
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¢ nefs, if he works for others ; and therefore he is under 


‘€ the lefs temptation of launching out into building projeéts 


© of his own, by which Bricklayers are frequently ruined,’ 


Of the WoRKING-JEWELLER. 


¢ His bufinefs is very extenfive and divided into feveral 
branches ; fome mafters applying only to one, and others 
to fome other branch: but thefe are not fo diftiné&t, but 
that an ingenious man, who is a perfect mafter of fome of 
the moft difficult branches, may perform all, efpecially if 
he has learnt to draw ; for this part of education is necefla~ 
ry toa Jeweller, in order to draw draughts of new pat- 
terns, and to form beautiful models of them in filver, to 
enable the Silver Cafter to take the impreffion and caft them. 
See the article Silver Cafter. 


“ The Jewellers, it is faid, formerly made all their various 
work from the folid gold and filyer, which they bought 
from the Refiner; and haying caft it into ingots, they beat 
it out to the proper fize, and filed out the defign, till the 
ingenious Mr. Hammar invented the art of making patterns; 
which have been fince greatly improved by other artifts, 
From thefe patterns the Silver Cafter takes the impreffion, 
and bringing home the work, it is repaired and polifhed by 
the Jeweller ; and, in fome works, feveral pieces are fol- 
dered together. He in fhort fets the ftones, and completes 
every part of the work. The Working-Jeweller takes 
from 12 to 40]. with an apprentice; thofe, who fet dia- 
monds, and perform the moft curious works, taking more 
money than thofe who fet only cornelians, Briftol ftones, 
cryftals, &¢c. ‘The journeymen earn from 12s. te 21. a 
week, according to the goodnefs or quicknefs of the hands, 
and the works they are capable of performing ; and it will 
require fram 20 to 100]. to fet up mafter.’ 
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Of the MERCER. 


* As the Mercer, by his ftock in trade, juftly demands 3 
* place in the firft rank of fhop-keepers, the youth, who 
* is defigned for that bufinefs, ought to have a very genteel 
* perfon and education, an air of complaifance, much good 
$ feaiien. and a fufficient ftock of patience. Thefe, with 
* a handfome fortune, and the being able to write a good 
¢ hand, exprefs himfelf handfomely in a genteel letter, ald 
¢ being well verfed in the common rules of arithmetic, are 
* all the previous qualifications neceflary in a young man 
¢ before his apprenticefhip, The Mercer deals in all pt 
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and flowered filks, brocades, and velvets; and to prevent 
his being impofed upon by the Weavers, ought to gain a 
thorough knowledge of the nature, properties, and differ- 
ence between the feveral kinds of filks in which he deals; 
and for that purpofe fhould have a general knowlege of the 
manner of weaving, and of the kinds of filk that ought to 
be ufed by the weaver, both in the warp and the fhoot. 
But of this neceflary branch of knowledge the Mercers have 
generally no idea; though it is very eafy to obtain it. 
They take with an apprentice from 100 to 4001. and give 
their journeymen from 20 to 40 or s@l. a year; but 
it will reguire 2 or 30001. at leaft to fet up fhop in a 
genteel way.’ 


Of the Wi1ne-Cooprr. 


‘ The boy defigned for the bufinefs of a Wine-Cooper 
ought to have a very nice and delicate palate, that he may 
diftinguifh, with great exactnefs, the peculiar properties and 
flavours of wine; but he needs only the common education of 
atradefman. “The Wine-Cooper in London is a whole- 
fale and retail dealer in wine; and receives the name of 
Cooper, from his taking care of the cafks as well as the 
liquor they contain. He mixes wines of different growth, 
to anfwer the flavour and tafte of his cuftomers; he 
fixes them down, purges them from their lees, and ren- 
ders them fit for drinking; he recovers them when they 
are pricked; preferves them when on the fret; and re- 
vives their colour and flavour when loft by age or any ac- 
cident. ‘This is the honeft part of the bufnef ; but there 
are fome of this trade, who not contented with com- 
pounding wine, and removing its defects, convert cyder, 
mixed with floes, molaffles and other materials, into the 
refemblance of Mountain, Port, Canary, and other pro- 
ducts of the vine; and are become fo expert at deceiving 
the palate, that few can diftinguifh the true juice of the 
rape, from the fophifticated liquor brewed by the Wine- 

ooper. However, fome of them import great quantities 
of wine; and thefe laft generally aflume the name of 
Wine-Merchants. Thofe of this bufinefs take from 
about 25 to 2001. with an apprentice; who, when out 
of his time, may have a guinea a week befides his per- 


‘.quifites, which are very large; and it will require from 


about 500 to 50001. to fet up matter. 
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Of the: MILLiNER. 


© The girl, defigned for this employment, ought to have 
a genteel perfon, and be capable of a ready addrefs; fhe 
too fhould write a tolerable hand, underftand the firft rules 
of arithmetic, work quick and well at her needle, and 


‘have fome fancy and imagination. ‘Thefe qualifications, 


joined to ftrict modefty and juftice, will hardly fail of 

procuring, in this branch of bufinefs, a comfortable and - 
genteel {upport; and I know none fitter for the daughters 
of numerous families, where the parents live handfomely, 


“yet have no fortunes to leave their children: but the 


young women put to this employ fhould have their minds 
{trongly tinctured with a high idea of the dignity of 
chaftity; for in this, as in almoft all fhop-keeping bufi- 
nefles, they will be expofed to the attempts of defigning 
men; many of whom glory in one of the moft fhameful 
acts of bafenefs, that of betraying to ruin heedlefs and 
unwary innocence. Women’s beft defence is private life; 
but where circumftances oblige them to come into the 
world young, the utmoft care ought to be taken of their 
morals ; and they fhould be taught to revere themfelves, 
or, in other words, not to render themfelves cheap, by 
little coquettifh compliances. ‘The girl that will patient- 
ly liften to, or join in the laugh with the young fpark 
who makes loofe allufions or impudent jefts, is not. far 
from falling a prey to the firft artful fedfficer who fhall 


_take it in his head to feem enamoured with her beauty or 


wit. 


‘ The Milliner deals in a great variety of articles principal- 
ly for ladies wear ; fuch as all manner of head-drefles, ruffles, 
hankerchiefs, tuckers, tippets, gloves, necklaces, ear-rings, 
flowers, pompoons, egrets, cambrics, lawns, laces, ribbons, 
&c. Butthis trade is not wholly confined to women, fince 
the beau and fine gentleman has his folitaire or ftock, his 
watch or cane-ftring from the pretty milliner; perhaps 
for nothing but that he may have an opportunity to ftare 
the modeft girl out of countenance, or to tempt her, b 
foft infinuations, to add one to the number of thofe he has 
betrayed to infamy and ruin. It is thefe pefts of .fociety 
that oblige us to give the above cautions. A Milliner 
in good bufinefs, will not take an apprentice with 
40 or 50]. but one, ina leffer way, will take 
20 or 301. Their friends will find them in apparel during 
their apprenticefhip, which is commonly only five years. 
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To fet up genteelly will take 4 or 5001. but there are man 
who get a very good fubfiftence by being what are called 
Chamber-Milliners, and keep no fhops. They require a 
large acquaintance among people in genteel life, who fre- 
quently find their own materials, and give them to the 
work-woman to make up: but the fhop-milliner, who fells 
the goods of which their drefles are made, has greatly the 
advantage in point of profit. As journey-women, they may 
get from 15 to 30]. a year and their board, according to 
their abilities and appearance.’ 


ne oe ee a a. ae ee 


Our Author’s admonitions to the apprentice promife to 
be of the utmoft fervice; fome things-are mentioned which 
we do not remember to have feen in other writers, and 
which are of great moment, with refpect to the happi- 
nefs of thofe for whom they are intended, 

u 





The Earl of Effex, a Tragedy, as it is now aéting at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane. Written by Henry Brooke, E/q; 
Author of Guftavus Vafa. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Davies. 


N the 8th volume of our Review, page 225, we gave our 
Readers an account of a new Tragedy, on this fubjeét, 
by Henry Jones, a bricklayer, of the kingdom of Ireland. 
Mr. Brooke’s performance is alfo the, produce of the fame 
country, and had been frequently exhibited (on the Dublin 
ftage) before Mr. Jones’s play appeared ; but it was not till 
the prefent winter that the former made its way to the Britifh 
theatre ; for which, it is faid, the public is obliged to Mr. 
Sheridan, who himfelf plays the principal character in it,— 
and juftly merits the applaufe he received, during the run of 
the piece. 


Mr. Brooke, as well as Mr. Jones, has, in our opinion, 
adhered too clofely to Banks’s plan. The illuftrious Cecil 
is ftill a fneaking villain; the great Raleigh, a malicious 
fcoundrel ; and the valiant Earl, as ufual, receives from the 
angry Queen a box on the ear: which royal favour he feems 
as much inclined as ever toacknowlege, by running her moft 
&: ious Majefty through the Body. — But, though there is 

tt jation in the incidents and conduct of the piece, yet, 
in the diction, the fpirit and pathos, our prefent Author is 
greatly fuperior to his predeceflors. Some little peculiarities, 
indeed, and flight defeéts of expreffion, we have remarked ; 
but 
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but where the whole deferves fo much commendation, candor 
will readily overlook immaterial blemifhes. 


Our Readers will not be difpleafed with the following fpe- 
cimen from the laft a& ; wherein the widow of the unfortunate 
Earl, finking under the weight of her diftrefs, exhibits a fine 
picture of human woe. It fhews, indeed, the hand of a 
mafter. It is drawn with fuch art, and expreffed with fuch 
feeling, as could not fail of animating even an A€trefs of lefs 
ability than Mifs Mowat feems to poffefs, fo as to infure her 
fuccefs in the part. The amiablenefs of Rutland’s charaéter, 
the extreme agony of her fituation, the pathetic po:znancy of 
every word fhe addreffes to the repentant Queen, during her 
delirium, occafioned by the lofs of her hufband; with the 
fympathizing fenfe which every fpectator and reader muft 
conceive of what paffed in the Queen’s breaft, at fuch a 
moving juncture ;thefe, altogether, combine to form a moft 
affeAing {cene: and we muft add, that perfeé& juftice was 
done to the Author’s defign by the young lady who appeared 
_in this part.——The diftrefs we allude to, is that of the un- 
happy Rutland, at the very inftant after fhe had taken the laft 
farewell of Effex, and in the moment when we are to fuppofe 
him fubmitting his head to the block. Overwhelmed with 
defpair, her fenfes leave her, and fhe finks to the earths in 
which fad fituation, the Queen, agitated with almoft equal 
grief, finds and commiferates her, with fympathetic lamen- 
tation. 

QUEE N. 
——Ha! what’s here? 

A fight to ftrike refentment dead, and roufe 

Soft pity even in a barbarous breaft——. 

It is the wife of Effex ! 

Rife Rutland, come to thy repentant miftrefs : 

See the Queen bends to take thee to her bofom, 

And fofter thee for ever——Rife. 


RU TLAN D. 
Which way ? 
Do you not fee thefe circling fteeps ? 
Not all the fathom lines that have been loos’d 
To found the bottom of the faithlefs main, 
Could reach to draw me hence. Never was dug 
A grave fo deep as mine !———Help me, kind friend, 
Help me to put thefe little bones together 
Thefe are my meflengers to yonder world, 
To feek for fome kind hand to drop me down, 


A little charity. 
QUEE N. 
Heart-breaking founds ! 
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RU TLAN D. 

Thefe were an infant’s * bones———But hufh——Don’t tell-—. 
Don’t tell the Queen 
An unborn infant’s—may be if ’tis known 
They'll fay I murder'd it—Indeed I did not— 

It was the axe—How ftrange foe’er, ’tis true ! 
Help me to put them right, and then they’ll fly— 
For they are light, and not like mine, incumber’d 
With limbs of marble, and a heart of lead. 


QUEEN. 
Alas! her reafon is difturb’d ; her eyes 
Are wild, and abfent—Do you know me, Rutland ? 
Do you not know your Queen? 


RU T LAN OD. 
O yes, the Queen ! 
They fay you’ve power of life, and death———~Poor Queen ! 
They flatter you.—You can take life away, 
But can you give it back? No, no, poor Queen— 
Look at thefe eyes—They are a widow’s eyes— 
Do you know that ?—Perhaps indeed you'll fay, 
A widow’s eyes fhould weep, and mine are dry ; 
That’s not my fault, tears fhould come.from the 4eart, 
And mine is dead——I feel it cold within me, 
Cold as a ftone—But yet my brain is hot— 
O fye upon this head! it is ftark naught ; 
Befeech pour Majefty to cut it off, 
The bloody axe is ready~-—Say the word, 
(For none can cut off heads without your leave) 
And it is done—I humbly thank your Highnefs, 
You look a kind confent. I'll but juft in 
And fay a prayer or two. 
From my youth upwards I ftill faid my prayers 
Before I flept ; and this is my laft fleep. 
Indeed ’tis not through fear, nor to gain time 
Not your own foldier could meet death more bravely. 














You fhall be judge yourfelf. We muft make hafte————. 
I pray be ready—If we lofe no time, 
I thall o’ertake and join him on the way. Exit Rutvanp. 


For the better comprehending the full force and extent of 
meaning in the paflages which we have diftinguifhed by italics, 
we may here again obferve to the Reader, that as the con- 
{cious _ in fpight of her perfonal affection for the Earl, 
was neverthelefs confenting to his death, fhe is here, there- 
fore, obliquely and moft feelingly reproached for it, in almoft 
every expreffion uttered by the unconfcious Rutland, whofe 

Elizabeth, in this feverely tender 
manner, is a circumftance for which the art and delicacy of 
the Author cannot be too much admired. 


® The lady is fuppofed to be pregnant at this unhappy crifis, y 
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A Day: an Epifile ta John Wilkes of Aylefbury E/7; sto. 
1s. Millar. 


miftaken notion generally prevails, that every thing 

which falls from the pen of a man of genius muft ne- 
ceflarily be a curiofity, and ought to be laid before the 
public. To fome fuch error in judgment, we imagine, the 
world is indebted for the publication of thefe unfinifhed 
verfes; which do not, by any means, appear to have been 
intended, by the Author, for the prefs; on the contrary, 
there is no doubt but that they are, (as the prefatory adver- 
tifement indeed confefles*) an unauthorifed tranfcript of a 
private letter; in which the Writer had indulged a natural 
poetic humour, in an eafy, loofe, familiar vein, with little re- 
gard to the matter, and ftill lefs to the manner, in which he 
expofed his random thoughts, (probably the mere amufe- 
ments of an idle hour) to the view of an intimate friend : 
and fuch a friend too, perhaps, as would fcarce have held 
him excufed, had he drefled himfelf out, as it were, to fee 
company, when only a focial ¢éte a #éte was intended with ho- 
neft Jack Wilkes. 


From the circumftances of the Writer’s being with the ar- 
my in Germany, whence he dates his letter; from his in- 
timation that he is a phyfician ; and from fome peculiarities 
of ftyle and fentiment, we are under no doubt but that the 
ingenious gentleman with whom Mr. Wilkes has the hap- 
pinefs of being thus intimately acquainted, is no other than 
the Author of the much admired Poem on HEALTH, and 
fome other pieces, excellent in their kind. 


It is entitled (by the Editor, wé fuppofe) a Day; becaufe 
there is fomething in it relative to morning, noon, and night ; 
breakfaft, dinner, and fupper: notwithftandihg which, it is 
but an awkward, obfcure title; and he might, with almoft 
equal propriety, have called it the Bottle, the Gla/s, or a Pipe 
of Tobacco. 


* The Editor laments that it is not in his power to prefent the 
public with a more perfect copy of the following fpirited epittie. 
He ventures to publifh this exaétly as it came to his hands, with- 
out the knowlege or confent of the Author, or of the Gntle- 
man, to whom it is addrefled. His fole motive is to communi- 
cate to others the pleafure he has received from a work of taite and 
genius. He thinks himfelf fecure of the thanks of the public, and 
hopes this farther advantage will attend the prefent publication, 
that it will foon be followed by a correét and compleat edition 
from the Author’s own manufcript. 


We 
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We cannot refift the temptation to enrich our page with 
the following extracts,. wherein fome very juft invedtives, 
and admonitory hints, which we would recommend to the par- 
ticular notice of our Readers in general, but efpecially our 
London Readers. By your leave, then, Dr. A. or Mr. Editor, 
or Mr. Andrew Millar ;—-—we muft make bold to borrow a 
few of your lines : ye fhall be heartily welcome, in turn, 
to as many from us, if poffibly any thing of ours fhould 
ever be deemed worth the ftealing. 


Having fet out with a brief mention of the prefent defo- 
lated fituation of Germany, talked a little of the news and 
the weather, warmly inveighed againft the eaft wind, and 
rambled over fome other topics, he takes occafion to intro- 
duce his diflike of breakfafting, and feelingly complains of the 
plague of morning vifits; to avoid which he advifes his cor- 
refpondent to make his efcape, and early 





Ruth out, enjoy the fields and morning air— 


After taking a walk with his friend, dinner appears upon 
the table ; which gives our medical bard an opportunity of 
throwing out a few wholefome precepts. 


Amid the various feaft, 

That crowns your genial board, where ev'ry gueft 

Or grave, or gay, is happy, and at home, 

And none e’er figh'd for the mind’s elbow-room ; 

I warn you ftill to make your chief repaft « 

On one plain difh, and trifle with the reft. 

* * * * * ¥ * 


% * 7 * * * * a 


Beef, in a fever, if your ftomach crave it, 

Ox-cheek, or mawkifh cod, be fure you have it.— 

» * ¥ * * * > 
) * * , * * * + * 


’Tis ftrange how blindly we from Nature ftray ! 
The only creatures we that mifs their way ! 
To err is human, man’s prerogative, 
Who’s too much fenfe by Nature’s laws to live : 
Wifer than Nature he muft thwart her plan, 
And ever will be fpoiling, where he can. 
Tis well he cannot ocean change’ to cream, 
Nor earth to a gilded cake; nor e’en cou’d tame 
Niagara’s fteep aby{s to crawl down ftairs, 
Or drefs in rofes the dire Cordeliers : 
But what he can he does: well can he trim 
A charming {pot into a childifh whim ; 
Can every generous gift of Nature {poil, 
And rates their merits by his coft and toil. 
Whate’er the land, whate’er the feas produce, 
Of perfect cexture, and exalted Juice, 
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He pampers, or to fulfome fat, or drains, 


Refines, and bleaches, till no Tafte remains. 
* * * * * * * 


co * * * * % * 


Enough to fatten fools, or drive the dray, 
But plagues and death to thofe of finer clay. 

No corner elfe, "tis not to be denied, 
Of all aur ifle fo rankly is fapplied 
With grofs produétions, and adulterate fare, 
As one renowned abode, whofe name I fpare. 
They cram all poultry, that the hungry fox 
Would loath to touch them; e’en their boafted ox 
Sometimes is glutted fo with unctuous {poil, 
That what feems beef is rather rape-feed oil. 
D’ye know what brawn is ?—— O th’ unhappy beaft! | 
He ftands eternal, and is doom’d to featft, 
Till———But the naufeous procefs I forbear 
Only, beware of brawn befure, beware! 
Yet brawn has tafte—it has: their veal has none, 
Save what the butcher’s breath infpires alone ; 
Juft Heaven one day may fend them hail for wheat, 
Who fpoil all veal becaufe it fhould be white. 
*Tis hard to fay of what compounded patte 
Their bread is wrought, for it betrays no tafte, 
Whether ‘tis flour and chalk, or chalk and flour 
Shell’d and refin’d, till it has tafte no more ; 
But if the lump be white, and white enough, 
No matter how infipid, dry, or tough. 
In falt itfelf the fapid favour fails, 
Burnt Alum for the love of white prevails : 
While taftelefs cole-feed we for muftard {wallow, 
Tis void of zeft indeed—but ftill ’tis yellow. 
Parfnip, or parfley-root, the rogues will foon 
Scrape for horfe-raddifh, and ’twill pafs unknown, 
For by the colour, not the tafte, we prove all, 
As hens will fit on chalk, if ’tis but oval. 


In truth, according to the reports we have heard concern- 
ing the adulteration of the London bread, a moft lamentable 
and vile abufe of one of the beft gifts our happy climate affords, 
has but too long prevailed. Heaven gives us good corn; but 
our bakers, ’tis faid, have fought out many inventions. Al- 
Jum is no proper ingredient in the compofition of this great 
fupport of life ; and lime muft be ftill worfe. But why do 
the public fuffer fuch ufage? Is there any mal-adminiftration 
or tyranny in the government, the evil is remedied by a revo- 
lution ; are there any grievances in the church, they are re- 
moved by a reformation: we will not fuffer the King to 
infringe our LrperT1Es, nor the prieft to enflave our Un- 
DERSTANDINGS ; and yet, fuch is the inconfiftency of poor 
erring 
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erring mortals, we tamely permit a few ignorant mechanics 
to mingle poifon with our daily food, and gradually to ruin and 
deftroy our HEALTH, the greateft bleffing of all: under the idle 
pretence of humouring a ridiculous prejudice, in favour of a 
fafhionable, but artificial hue, in oppofition to the fweet, 
wholefome, natural complexion of the corn ! 


And as to the common praétice of the London butchers, 
hinted at by our Poet, (we mean that of blowing their meat) 
it may not, indeed, prove fo pernicious in its confequences, 
as the adulteration of our bread; but it is, neverthelefs, 2 
very grofs offence to every one pofleffed of any degree of de- 
licacy, or regard for cleanlinefs. And this too is all to pleafe 
the eye of the ignorant and the thoughtlefs; who would - do 
well to confider, that although they may have little objec- 
tion to their meat’s being inflated by the breath of a fober 
healthy butcher, yet they ftand but fmall chance of being 
very fecure in that refpect. “The common people, apprenti- 
ces and journeymen efpecially, are more debauched than any 
other clafs whatever ; (the foldiers excepted) and befides the 
many diftempers to which all are liable, how many thoufands 
of them are there, in this great mc‘ropolis, whofe conftitutions 
are injured by that moft filthy and abominable difeafe, the 
very mention of which is enough to pollute our paper ! and of 
which, it is to be feared, few of the lower fort, after being 
once infected, are ever thoroughly cured. — And yet, a me- 
lancholy truth it is, with the tainted breath of fuch as thefe, 
is the greateft part of our animal food contaminated! O 
fhame to our boafted Police! Shame and a peftilence to all 
who connive at, or tolerate the beaftly practice ! Ina 
neighbouring metropolis, we are told, no fuch abominations 
are permitted, and that if ever any one is detected in the 
exercife of fo odious an artifice, the offender is feverely pu- 
nifhed by the civil magiftrate, whofe province it is to take 
care that nothing unwholfome be brought to market, nor an 
practice allowed that might prove offenfive to the public, or 
injurious to the health of individuals. da 
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City Latin, or critical and political Remarks on the Latin In- 
feription on laying the firft Stone of the intended new Bridge 
at Black-Fryars, &c. By the Rev. Bufby Birch L. L. D. 
F. R.S. &c. &c. &. B8vo. 1s. Stevens. 


T was fcarcely to be expected that fuch an opportunity of 
laughing at any pretenfions the city of London, or any 
member 
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member of it, fhould form to tafte, erudition, or any riches 
of the mind, would be overlooked by all our literary Wags; 
who might fuppofe it as great and as portentous an invation 
of their rights, as a poet’s {welling into a banker, or into a 
governor of the Bank, might be deemed in the city. The 
wonder rather is, that we have but one performance on this 
occafion, the acknowleged production of the chimerical and 
revetend drole Buspy BircH, who, with half a dozen arch 
titles entailed on his name, fets out on his ordinary exercife 
of flagellation with abundant glee and merriment; but with 
little reflection on the indifferent paftime it muft afford to his 
penitent.—However, as his refolution to curry away at any 
rate, has rendered him in fome places either wilfully blind 
in, his chaftifements, or forgetful of certain former memoran~ 
dums he may have received at fchool himfelf, we fhall ven+ 
ture at a little hypercriticifm on this occafion, without anti- 
cipating the terrible confequences too much 


To begin ther as he does with the laft of O&ober, the a/- 
timo die Odtobris, which he ftigmatizes as very bald, and ver 
little removed from an Anglicifm ; adding, that undoubtedly 
poftremus, is the clafic word.—By an Anglicifm here he 
probably means ftrictly a mercantile one, as it is ufuai in 
letters of mere bufinefs to acknowlege the receipt of one in 
the preceding month, rather by terming it of the rsth w/t. 
than of the r5th September, or any other month in which it 
was dated. As to ultimus being bald Latin, Virgi! has certain- 
ly wrote, however erroneoufly, ultima Cumei etas—pars ultima 
vita —quibus ultimus effet ille dies—vocat lux ultima vi‘tos—ultimus 
tlle dies bello gentique fuiffet—which authority may perhaps in- 
duce a few to conclude, u/timus full as claffical as po/fremus. 
His objection to anno ab incarnatione, for want of N.S. 1. C. 
being added to it, is one of his jokes, and not one of his 
beft, asthe fcriptural incarnation, being but one, cannot be 
miftaken. His drollery of preferring the date of the bridge 
to be taken from the zra of the founding or origin of the 
city, with a claffical and lapidary A. U. C. which date he 
fuppofes difcoverable in the very modern ruins of the city 
gates, is a fly jerk at the antiquarians, whggmay be fuppoied 
to afift, as the French call it, at this Mee of the city 
Latinift. His quarrel with awu/picatifimusS@s-in Anglicifm; 
is ftill more drole than perhaps he intended“tt, beingea Latin 
word compounded of two others originally fuch. it pofiibly 
he means, that a@u/pices and aufpictous have been fo long and 
fo commonly ufed in England, that the word we took it from 
has ceafed to be Latin. This notion, we conceive, will ren- 
der au/picatiffimus alfo.a Gallict/m, an Italicz/m, and _—— 
ils 
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Hifpanicifm, as all thefe nations, and moft others, have 
probably ufed it, and thought it Latin, alas! As to its am- 
biguity, being fometimes (though certainly very feldom) ta- 
ken in a bad fenfe, of which he gives us one aritique inftance 
from Plautus, it may be fufficient to fay, that its acceptation 
in a good fenfe is fo very general, that it needs either a ne- 
gative as INaufpicatus, 1Naufpicato — NON aufpicatos contudit 
impetus—-Hor : or an epithet of a different fenfe, as infau/ta 
aufpicia, to make it capable of fignifying unfortunate, or uh- 
propitious; being fcarce ever even a vox media fighificationis, 
which may fignify either good or bad, any more than happi- 
_ nefs can in our language. Now its certain fignification be- 
ing fo good, a learned divine, who chufes to conftrue jit 
otherwife, on fuch a delicate application of it, fhould confider 
whether he may not approach towards a premumnire here ; for 
we hope he has not incurred a mifprifion. But mum! which 
is expreflive, and perhaps good legal Latin in this place. 


Regnum jamineunte, which is fo very indigeftible in Bufby’s 
claffical craw, feems ftri€tly analogous to inire magiftratum, 
ufed by Tully, with many other fuch conftructions of ineo : 
his affected fuppofition, that regnum cannot fignify the reign, 
as well as the kingdom, he muft know to be contrary to H 
race’s regna vini fortiere talis—fub bona regno Cynara—quie- 
tum Pompili regnum—regnum in vagas aves permifit— in all 
which, and innumerable other inftances, it fignifies the reign 
or fway. Hence our Bufby’s fuppofing, that, if tertio fhould be 

aced by time, pofterity would fuppofe the bridge to have 
been built when Georce I. firft arrived in England from 
Hanover, is a meer longepttite, as it has been called, and 
will hardly rife into a witticifm. We are told next, that 
in reipublice commodum, &c. will fignify, to the detriment of the 
Commen-wealth, &c. the Latin prepofition in fignifying gene- 
rally againft, and not for. ‘This jefuitical generally, good 
Doétor, fhould be fometimes—-Cam illum IN. generum cepimts. 
Fer. Multa contult in Catonem— Nemo in patrem poteft tanta 
benefitia conferre, quanta contulit pater in filium. C1c. ‘This 
in, fo frequently repeated, happening to fignify for, or, to 
the advantage of it lies upon our arch fcholiaft to prove them 
fo many of Fully’s many miftakes in the menage (a dreadful 
Galliciin !) of this particle. : | | 

Late tum flagrante bello muft not efcape, as that would not 
correfpond with Bufby’s aflumption in his long tit page, 
of—‘ proving almoft every word of the infcription to be 
‘ erroneous.’—For which very reafon perhaps, he fays, this 
parenthefis had better have béen omitted; 7. ¢. becaufe it is 
Rev. Jan. 1761. G not 
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not very: eafy to prove it erronedus. But he concludes 
 Pofterity will fuppofe from it, that the. bridge was built on 
¢ account of the war, and merely for the conveniency of the 
€ trained bands crofling the water.’ ‘The pleafant creature ! 
and yet, if he really underftands this paflage thus hirnfelf, it 
was quite natural for him to conclude pofterity would un- 
derftand it fo too. He does not quit it, however, with- 
out giving poor tum a hearty kick at parting, for marking the 
exiftence of the war, and of the Lord-Mayor’s laying the 
firft ftone of the bridge, at the fame indivifible inftant. 


The pons fufceptus a S. P. 2. L. is likely to prove a ter- 
rible load ik te For cokuhianditi Bisbetus Birchius, 
or rather * Betularius, (as his latinized ear may prefer the 
latter) admits from his Holyoak, his fham oracle, that /ufcipere 
opus, will fignify, to undertake a work, which a bridge certainly 
is, and opus is very claffically applicable to all great build- 
ings: yet, he fays, that /u/cipere onus, or pontem, muft fig- 
nify to take up the burthen, or the bridge, bodily. And 
indeed in this conftruction of pontis fujcepti, we are forced to 
acknowlege, he has obliged us with a very grand, and yet 
a diverting image, as he affirms it can only hence be under- 
ftood, that ‘ the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, Common Council, 
* and citizens, took up the bridge on their fhoulders, and‘ 
‘arried it clean off.’ p. 15. “The City Latinift has then, 
at the very worft, contrived to exprefs a great deal in about 
one fhort Latin line, and fomething fo very ftupendous too, 
that it muft fufficiently exercife our utmoft penetration. As 
our Author underftands the bridge is carried clean off, (in 
fac it is but too true we do not find it) and confequently its 
infcription with it ; how fhall it teftify to pofterity its own 
rape, or rather direption? [with Dr. Buj/by’s permiffion.] And 
how will this agree with our Author’s remark, p. 12, © that 
* it was built for the accommodation of the city?’ And yet 
the city, the body politic and corporate, have carried it 

clean off ! This amazing felony comes ftill nearer home, than 
that of the mifer’s, who robbed his ewn horfes. In plain 
incontrovertible Englith, the bridge was undertaken, but where 
fhall we overtake it? Where have they carried off and con- 
cealed it, even from themfelves ? At Kuight/bridge, perhaps, 
where Bays concealed his army. 


* Bufbeius e Betula would found rather lefs antique; befides, as 
it might be miftaken to fignify a man made of Birch, or, in a ‘more 
general fenfe, a man of Wocd, it would be lefs adapted to our vola- 
tile Author, and contradict the Latin adage—Ex quovis ligno nom 
&t Mercurius. ° 


However, 
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. However, havirig got rid of this ftrange incumbrance, at 
any rate, we come to our Author's conftruction of utgue apud 
pofieros extet monumentum, which he has difcoyered to be a 
votive with, that the monument fo called, by way of excel- 
lence, may laft to. pofterity;. There is fo much drollery in 
this, that it may prove a ftanding joke for fome time, though 
for a Jef, it isto. be hoped, than the ftability of the.column. 
But as not a little of the humour of our Author’s burlefque- 
conftruction, depends on his entirely neglecting the pun¢tua- 
tion of the ‘infcription, he feigns a difficulty to determine 
whether woluntatis fue erga virum, means the good-will of 
the bridge itfelf, or of Sir Thomas Chitty, or Mr. Mylne, 
who were named in the courfe of the former period. If this 
be a joke,: it is alefs entertaining one, than his joke about 
the rape of the bridge, and fo frigid, as to excite rather a 
yawn than a laugh. 


_ But we come now tothe felici guddam contagione, that certain 
kind of happy contagion, that feems to have ftuck with a ma- 
jority of Englifh readers, and has been quite indigeftible to 
all the minor Latin ones. It is very true, as Bujbeius fays, 
that contagio (when alone) is almoft ever taken in a bad fenfe. 
Tully, neverthelefs, ufes it in a middle fenfe, — ut nature con- 
tagio valet, quam ego non tollo, — for an effect, an affeCtion,@or 
probably a fympathy, which may be either good or bad. = In- 
deed, as our pretended Gerund-grinder, and Connoifleur, in 
Lithography (with Mr. B’s leave) or the lapidary ftyle, is 
much more of a perverfe, than of a bad, fcholar, he has treated 
contagio in this cafe with more candour than any other word 
whatever, allowing, or rather feeming to allow, that felix 
contagio, may be taken in a good fenfe. In fact, the expreffion 
feems to us fomewhat poetical and imaginative ; Betularius can 
feel it, and has caught it perhaps. But fuppofing it never had 
been ufed ina good fenfe by the Latins, nor even in an in- 
different one, Horace has a precept which, in poetry at leaft, 
not only juftifies, but even commends fuch a boldneis. 


Dixeris egregie, notum ft caltida verbum 
Reddiderit junfura novum. 


As though he had faid,—* You will acquit yourfelf with ap- 
‘ plaufe, if you can give a new fignification, or farther extent to 
‘afamiliar word, by a happy combination of it with another ?” 
This may be effected in both languages, either by a coalition 
of two words into one; or by qualifying, or enlarging, the 
fignification of one, as ‘in this-cafe, by the epithet joined with 
it, And with regard to any"Reader of the tranflated in- 

G a feription, 
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fcription, if he is confiderably read in the Englifh Belles 
Lettres, he cannot fail of having met with contagion thus qua- 
lified into a good fenfe. ‘There is no doubt but the Writer 
and Tranflator of the infcription, who is a ftranger to us, 
has found this fenfe of the word often implied, and fometimes 
plainly thus expreffed, in both the languages: though if he 
had not, we could have difcerned no fault in his prefent ufe 
of it. It was-faid of a very brave officer abroad, now dead, 
that he was mad. This was accompanied with an anec- 
dote which affirmed, that a perfon of very great merit and 


importance’ had faid, on the mention of this madnefs, he’ 


wifhed that officer had bit fome of the reft. Now fuppofing 
this to have been done, and to have fucceeded according to 
that gentleman’s wifhes, who would have hefitated to afcribe 
that fuccefs to a noble contagion? Something of this nature 
was afterwards glorioufly realized, when WoLF communi- 
cated a greater dofe of it into 5000 Britons, than MMont- 
calm and Vaudreuil were able to ftand againft, with 15,000 
French to back them. Perfons of one fex often receive a 
delicate, charming, and even refining contagion, from thofe 
of the other, which has fometimes been onan re- 
ciprocal. This elegant mode of it, indeed, happens ofteneft 
to. perfons of merit and fentiment: the grofler degrees are 
fuibeiently vulgar and infectious. 


Our Author’s whimfical ftrictures on the remaining moi- 
ety of this infcription are in the fame {pirit with the for- 
mer, with feveral jokes on the antiquarians, and infcrip- 


tion writers; to whofe approbation he humoroufly propo-— 
fes a brief infcription of his own for the bridge, confifting 


only of cight lines, all in capital Letters, the greater part 
of which ftand, each, for a word; and put us in mind 
of thofe hawkers whofe ftrange cries conceal what they 
want to fell us. ‘There is a good deal of fmall laugh and 
waggery in his catalogue of Englifh names, and his Latinifa- 


tion of them. But he is fo often at the antiquarians, that 


if he fhould ever apply to aflociate ferioufly with them, he 
may chance to encounter a repulfe, with a P, E. or procul efto; 


and fo find himfelf condemned by them to a papereal juveni-, 


lity; ‘which is all the harm we wifh him for a ording us and 
niany others a little diverfion. 


A few very blamelefs motives have difpofed us. to-all this: 


prolixity on fo fhort a pamphlet, We hear it has been con- 
fiderably read, and.imagined fome fmatterers in Latin, fuch 


not being fcarce, might miftake our Author’s mock criticifms.. 


fer ferious ones ; and thence not only encreafe their own ig- 
? norance, 
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norance, but very — afcribe fuch faults to the infcrip~ 
tion as we cannot difcover ; it being, in our judgment, rather 
a decent * performance than otherwife. As it is nota book, 
we may perhaps be cenfured in ftriétnefs, as going out of 
our way, to commend it: but fince the deviation was in pro- 
tection of the injured; and intended to fet. travellers right, 
who might wander after an ignis fatuus, our Candid Readers 
will certainly pardon it. We think at the fame time this fpark- 
ling frifky fquib was let off more in merriment than rancour. 
But the moment that promifing pregnant title of City 
LaTINn had ftarted, it was impoffible to ftop there! The 
Rev. Bufby Birch was inftantly imprefled with the fweet, 
though contagious, confequences. We have caught its plea~ 
fing violence in the fecond inftance, from him ; and findin 

its operation fo agreeably titillating (don’t you Bufs Birch? 

we are even difpofed to {pread the merry contagion, as giving 
the itch is faid to propagate fiddling. - K—k 


‘ 


_* 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1761. 


Art. 1. 4 Vindication of the Condué? of the prefent War, in a 
Letter to *****, 8vo. 6d. ‘Tonfon. 


"SHE Author of this Vindication writes like a Gentleman, and 

a candid Difputant: but he has injudicioufly contraverted 
points which are totally indifferent, and even with refpe& to them, 
his arguments will appear inconclufive. The Confiderer, for in- 
fiance, had taken great pains to prove that, France is more populous 
than England, a propofition which no man would venture to con- 
tradié&t, but from ywhich, when admitted, no inference can be 
drawn in favour of the principles advanced in the Confiderations. 
This propofition, however, our Vindicator takes equal pains. to 
confate, and he quotes the authority of Montefquieu, who afferts 
that France is not to be compared to antient Gaul, for number of 
inhabitants. He likewife mentions the expulfion of the Proteftants, 
their amazing, lofles in Germany, and laitly their refinements of 





luxury among the caufes which have tended to depopulate the. 
kingdom. But admitting that France is lefs populous now than. 


it was at the time referred to, yet what does that prove with refpect 
to the comparative populoufnefs between France and England at 
the prefent period.—Or, allowing the Confiderer to be-right, and 


™ * In faying this however, we do not profefs tohave made a critical examina. 
tion of this infcription, nor to fuppofe it fuperior to improvement; having only 
our Author's ftriétures on it-in view. But notwithftanding the far greater part 
of thefe are too much exaggerated to be ferious, it is plain their operation may be 


confiderably fo, And though it be the office. of true critici(m to difcern faults as 


well as beauties ; yet to feign the former, or greatly to enaggerate them, argues rather 


a vicious wantonefs of wit, than a generous exércife of the underftanding, fap- 
poling wit to have been manifefted in the fiétion, 
that 
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that the former is abundantly more populous than the latter, yet, 
what conclufion can be fairly deduced from hence, unlefs it be 
proved that we oppofe Exglifomen alone againit the forces of France ? 
In truth, the relative populoufnefs between the two kingdoms 
feems to be a confideration quite foreign to the queftion, and can 
only ferve to divert the Reader’s ‘attention from the true ftate of ‘the 
argument. noeepeed.ie 
Upon the whole, this vindication is moderate, and not inelegantly 
penned: but the Writer does not difcover any great acutenels, or 
force of argument: Neither has he employed the power he is 
mafter of, in attacking the main forts of the Confiderer’s reafoning, 
The Confiderer has fet forth in very lively colouring, the immenfe 
expence and loffes both of men and money, which we are at in 
maintaining our German conneétions, which every one muft perceive, 
acknowlege, and lament. The queftion is, whether we muft not 
fubmit to thefe deplorable evils, to avoid greater? It is therefore 
incumbent on his antagonifts, to fhew that we entered into thofe en- 
agements as the leffer evil, and to ftate the probable confequences 
of abandoning our allies; which points have never yet been con- 
fideréd ina full and fatisfaétory manner. R. d 


Art. 2. Canfiderations on the prefent German War. Part. IIL. 
~ 8vo. rs. 6d. Thrufh. 


This is one of the moft mean and audacious fchemes for impofing on 
the underftanding and picking the pockets of the public, that ever was 
attempted. A man who had any fenfe of honour would blufh thus to 
perfonate another from fordid principles; and a Writer who had an 
regard to fame, would hav@ been afhamed to have played the counterfeit 
fo ill. In truth, there is no more refemblance between this: fham 
Confiderer and the original he copies, than there is between a clown ' 
and Sir Clement. If we knew the name of this impoftor, we fhould 
think ourfelves bound to expofe it. In the mean time we are to 
obferve, that he has only repeated the farcafms and inveétives ‘of 
the real Confiderer, with the addition of his own foul language.. He 
has treated the King of Pruffia worfe than a man of any delicacy 
would ufe one of his Majefty’s troopers :. neither has he {pared our 
late worthy Sovereign. Speaking of the pretences made ufe of to 
perfuede the public that this is a religious war, he fays—**: And 
« the K—. of E— in order to inftil this ridiculous notion into his 
« good fubjects, or rather becaufe he wanted money to proteét ‘his 
‘ E——D——ns, and vigoroufly fupport his new Ally ; and thinking 
* it the fureft way to carry this favourite point, by pretending -that- 
‘ it was for the prefervation of their religion and liberties, of which 
* he has always known them remarkably jealous: therefore taking ' 
‘ the advantage of this paffion, he faid in one of his late fpeeches 
* to the That one great object which he had at, heart, was 
‘ the prefervation of the Proteitant religion, and the liberties of . 
¢ aoe and in that view. to encourage and adhere to. his 
‘ Allies.’ : : 

When ‘we fee’ fuch flagrant inftances of licentioufnefs, we cannot’ 
help foreboding future reftri€tions of the prefs; apd therefore 
every. 
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every friend to freedom ought. to refent fuch fhameful abufes 
of liberty. We cannot exprefs fufficient contempt and indignation 
againft thefe fhameful feribblers, who bring difgrace on the name of 
Writer, and endanger the freedom of fociety. Rd 


Art. 3. The plain Reafoner : Or farther Confiderations on the 
German War. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cooper. 


This is another counterfeit Confiderer: but he appears to have 
much more decency ‘and {moderation than the impoftor above 
-noticej. This plain reafoner begins thus —‘ I am accufed of 
“ having, in the Confiderations, evaded the main point, &c.’ But 
the impofition is too grofs to pafs: for he neither poffeffes the 
talents, nor has he \adopted the principles of the Confiderer; and, 
in truth, if his plain reafoning aims at any thing, it is at a re- 
futation of thele principles. But, indeed, we could expeé lit- 
tle from a Writer, who is capable. of prattifing fo low an artifice. 
No one who is capable of producing any thing worthy of public 
attention, would ftoop to enfnare it by a bafe pretence to another's 


merit. R. d 
Art. 4. Union: Or, a Treatife of the Confanguinity and Afii- 


nity between Chrift and his Church. By James Relly. 8vo. 
2s. No Publifher’s Name. : 


Mr. Relly appears to be no great friend to what is called praGical 
Chriftianity; and if we imagine that good Works are profitable to 
our falvation, and acceptance with God, ‘ This (he fays) would be 
© to renounce the Lord who bought us, to pretend that we have, 
‘ whereof we may boaft, even before Géd: and thus believing a 
‘lie, fall into the rong delufion.’—-Nay, farther, tho’ St. James 
fays, chap. H. 18, J will fhew thee my Faith by my Works; yet our 
prefent Author denies that any fuch thing can be fhewn thereby.— 
Take his own words.—‘ 4s a friend to mankind, I fhould be glad to 
* fee thofe good works abound:—but, when men begin to fpeak of 
* thefe things, and confider them as well-pleafing, and acceptable 
with God; or, when they go about to prove their Faith thereby, 
inwardly refpecting thofe motions, as proofs and marks of their 
Grace and Chriftianity: I fay, when this is the cafe, with ardent 
zeal, tenfold more burning, ¢4ax they can ever fhew for the works 
of their own hands, we will prove, all their righteoufnefs to be 
filthy rags, drofs, and dung.—And, if for this, I am deemed an 
enemy unto good works, fo be it.” Pref. p. xxvii. 

In the body of the treatife we meet with a great deal, indeed, 
about the dottrine of Union between Chrift and his Church; which he 
reprefents in fuch a manner, as feems to imply, that we are even join- 
ed with Chriff in the great'work ¢3 our redemption. Thus, at pa 

83, he fays—‘ He in us, and we in him, have fulfilled all righteouf- 
‘ nefs, fully kept the commandments of God, and fuffered the pu- 
‘ nifhment due unto our fins, and now inherit the promife.’—Yet, 
‘from what is advanced at page 133, one would think, that we were 
not 
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not obliged 10 fulfil any righteoufne/s at all: for there he fays—* The 
* Apoftles preached Jefus, and his benefits, promi/cuoufly to funers, 
¢ and did not ftreighten his grace, by fhewing that there were fome 
¢ who had no right to it, being ungqualife/; but every man, awho 
* awas a finner, yea whether he knew himfelf fach or not, qwas /uff- 
* ciently qualified, and bad au iadif/putabk right, to conclude the Sa- 
* viour’s death and refurrection, Ais jufifcation unto life,’ 

Tho’ Mr. Relly is quite above uncertainty, he fays, in refpeé of 
the matter and /cope of this treatife, yet he freely owns his defeéts 
as a Writer,—which are, indeed, fo many and fo great, that he dots 
not even ‘ pretend to the abilities of fa//iab/e Authors.’—However, 
if, notwithftanding this plain confeffion of his weaknefs,—*‘ fome 
* bufy Critic, whole genius leads him ever in fearch of offal,’"—or,— 
« the pidling Pedant who feeds on garbage,’—fhould pretend to detect 
in his book, not only bad Grammer, (of which there is plenty) with 
inaccuracies in phrafe, but even errors in judgment alfo; yet, he 
fays, he has ‘ an infalliable remedy in filence :’ to which we fhall 
leave him, with our advice, never to dreak that, and Prifcian’s bead, 
at the /ame time again. Pp 


Art. 5. The Contraft; or, the Sacred Hiftorian. Containing 
the Lives of the moft celebrated Perfonages recorded in the Old 
end. Neu Teftament. With Reflections moral, critical, and 
entertaining. 12mo. 18. 6d. Williams. ) 


A pretty little book for young Readers, and well calculated for 
prepoflefling them in favour of the facred Writings. The prefent 
publication is only the firft volume. : 


Ast. 6. An Exhortation with fome Forms, in order to in 

the Ignorant, affifi the Well-difpofed, and awaken the Carelefs 
and Unthinking, to the praétice of the too much negleéted Duty 
of Ejaculatery Prayer; that is, of darting up foort Prayers 
with hearty Devotion, and warmth of Spirit, to God, upow 
all Occaftons. To which are added, an ———— Creed, 
and the Lord’s Prayer: Reflections and Ejaculations proper 
for Saslors, and thefe who live near the Sea: A foort Account 
of Confirmation, and the Lord’s Supper, with Prayers upin 
thofe Occafons. And alfo Prayers for fingle Perfons and Fa- 
miltes, Fc. 24°. xs. bound. Law. 


This little Manual appears to be a well-meant compilation of fame 
pious Clergyman, who has been at the pains of drawing it up in a 
plain, tho’ not very ftriking, manner, for the ufe of his own Parifhi- 
oners. As the defign therefore is undoubtedly good, he has our 
wifhes for its fuccefs; at the fame>time that we would beg: leave to 
point out an error of. fome moment, (owing, perhaps, ta his Printer) 
which. occurs at page 179, where he quotes an expreffion from.the Fe 
Deum, in the fame manner that many of his Parfhioners, probably, 
pronounce it, viz. ‘ Lord God of Sabbath,’—infead of Sabbaath,— 
which means fomething very different from Sabbath; as he himéfelf, 
indeed, appears, from what follows, to apprehend. P 








